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READ WHAT SHE SAYS: 


123 No. 33d St. Omaha 
January 7. 1915 





Mr. Wm. Ritchie. Jr 
Gen'l Manager T.C.U 
n. Neb 


Linc 
4@My dear Mr. Ritchie:- 


avor enclosing check was receivedl 
ur promptness. 
octor said that my nervo 
ubtedly due 

as a spy in Germany. and being 
» face with conditions of war 
srope 
ps you did not know that on 
ay of traveling alone in Europe. 
been there four months. | was 
Idiers in Mayence and followed 
station by an angry mob of sev- 

€ ersons. At the station | was told 
es had been shot there that day {7% 
unted for the wild excitement, but 
my peace of mind 


rn my T.C. U. pin all of the 


fi , was abroad my sister was so 
fy L date hat m Y premium would be for- 
" * Ade a 1 fotten t she pa d a notwithstanding | had! A 
N the above letter, Miss Elizabeth Allan, | 27 ee ie Soden pa wt sree a 
e " = . Las | Lphat lw uld not ¢ without my ). policy 

a member of the American Commission to in- | ga Very truly youre 


vestigate Vocational Education in Germany, tells | 47. 4 ov = 











~ ¢ 2c > ac « . » = , 72 _ ( yer- 
how she was arrested as a spy in Mayence, a —— 
many, followed to the police station by an angry mob, and was so terrified that she suffered 
~ ’ ~ - 
a nervous collapse. 


Miss Allan’s letter acknowledges receipt of benefits paid her by the T. C. U. during her 
illness and also tells how her T. C. U. pin helped save her from being shot as a spy. 


While you may be in no danger of being shot as _ We will pay you $50 a month hen on are sick, 
a spy, you are in danger of being disabled by sick- injured or quarantined, $1000 to — for pee 
ness, accident or quarantine. dental death, and numerous other enefits. And 
tne trivial cost of this protection is 45 cents a day 
During the year 1914, the T. C. U. paid cash — $15 a year—payable if desired in three $5 
benefits for sickness, accident or quarantine to installments. 

more than one in six of its policy holders. This 
ag ar a -rracongheenaen yale y ten liable Do not ignore this vitally important matter. 
from these misfortunes oo and how liable ae ee Se eee 
piesa and address on the coupon below will bring you 
The T. C. U. cannot prevent your being complete ee ee and 

sick, injured or quarantined, but it can valuable information by next mail. 
and will protect you from the 
financial loss resulting from these 


misfortunes Act NOW while you are still well. 
T.¢.U. P 


Dept. P 
Lincoln, Nebr. 


Without obligation or Teachers Casualty Underwriters 


expense to me, please tell _ 
me more about the T. C. 


and what it will do for me. THE NATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR TEACHERS 
(Name) 


(Address) Dept. P LINCOLN, NEBRASKA 
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JUST PUBLISHED 


STORY PLAYS OLD AND NEW Three Volumes Each, 32 Cents 


By ALICE SUMNER VARNEY, formeriy Teacher in Newton, 
Mass., Public Schools. 











These volumes for the second, third, fourth, and fifth grades contain a number of favorite fairy stories 
and legends, as well as many poems by popular writers for children. They are arranged in the form of little 
plays, with the necessary directions for their performance by the children. 

Of the earlier selections, a large part are in rime, as the young child memorizes verse so much more easily 
than prose. 

These dramatic readers will aid greatly in the development of expression and tend to correct the habit of 
reading monotonously and indistinctly. The fact that the child is “playing a part’’ not only arouses his 
interest, but prevents any stiffness or self-consciousness. No more helpful training for the imagination can be 


provided. 


The books are unusually attractive in appearance, all being illustrated in colors. 





MODERN WORD BOOK FOR PRIMARY GRADES 16 cents 
By J. N. HUNT, Author of The Progressive Course in Spelling. 


This new spelling book has a vocabulary of nearly one thousand words, conveniently grouped in exercises 
so as to show their similarity in form and sound. Much of the vocabulary is given both in print and script 
so that the pupil becomes familiar with both forms at the same time, with little effort. Exercises on the 
phonic elements are an important feature. The many illustrations aid in giving the child a clearer under- 
standing of the text. 





ESSENTIALS OF ENGLISH First Book 40 cents 


By HENRY C, PEARSON, Principal, and MARY F. KIRCHWEY, 
Instructor, Horace Mann Elementary School, New York, N. Y. 


Here is a new language book for beginners that shows the pupil that he is living in the midst of what 
he is studying, that makes him see that everything he does, everything he thinks, and everything he says has 
an importance. 

The appeal is directly to the pupil. Each page in this book is addressed to him and every lesson intimately 
concerns him. Even the exercises in formal grammar are made very real to him. The book is entirely a 
pupil’s book, and it is the first language book to appreciate so fully the possibilities of the pupil’s gradually 
developing self-realization as a principle of motivation. 

While prominence is given to oral work, written work is also emphasized. The use of models is extensive. 
Many picture studies give opportunity for training in observation as well as in invention and imagination. 
Punctuation, capitalization, and elementary grammar are presented in their natural settings, and thus taught 
more readily than as isolated facts. The illustrative material is largely new and fresh and will stimulate the 
child’s interest. Besides the usual summaries and reviews, there are in the text constant reminders of the 
points already taught. 


A special edition for New York State is published at 48 cents. 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


NEW YORK CINCINNATI CHICAGO 
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Just Published 


PRETTY POLLY FLINDERS 


A supplementary reader for the second school 
year. 
With large type and colored pictures. 
By Mary Frances Blaisdell. 
This is the latest issue in the popular 
“Boy Blue Series.’’ Mailing price, 40 cents. 


Just Published 


IN TOYLAND 


A new book for the first year. 
By Louise Robinson . 
Illustrated by Clara Atwood. 


An attractive book, carefully graded. It 
has large type and is fully illustrated. Mail- 
ing price, 40 cents 


*“ OTHER NEW PRIMARY BOOKS 
Twilight Town For Second Year. 40 Cents. 

By Mary Frances Blaisdell, author of “Boy Blue,” “Polly and Dolly,” 
“Cherry Tree Children,” The Child Life Readers, etc. (I/ustrated in color.) 
Mother West Wind’s Animal Friends School Edition. 

By Thornton W. Burgess. For Third Year. 
The nila’ s Book of American History Illustrated. 
By A. F. Blaisdell and F. K. Ball. For Third or Fourth Year. 
Indian Child Life Illustrated. 50 Cents 
By Dr. Charles A. Eastman (Ohiyesa). 


ESTABLISHED FAVORITES 

For First-Year Reading 
Cherry Tree Children 40 Cents. By 
Mary Frances Blaisdell. 


For Second-Year Reading 
Boy Blue and His Friends Polly and 
Dolly Tommy Tinker’s Book 

Each, 40 cents. All by Mary Frances 
Blaisdell. 


For Third-Year Reading 
Merry Animal Tales Fanciful Flower 
Tales 

Each, 50 Cents. By Madge A. Bigham 
Old Mother West Wind. Mother West 
Wind’s Children. Mother West Wind’s 
Animal Friends 

Each, 45 Cents. 
Burgess. 


LITTLE, BROWN & COMPANY 


34 BEACON STREET, BOSTON 623 SO. WABASH AVENUE, CHICAGO 














45 Cents. 


50 Cents. 


For Third or Fourth Year. 





By Thornton W. 


























DECORATE YOUR SCHOOL-ROOM 


LIFE SIZE CRAYON BUST POR. 
TRAITS of Washington, Martha Washington 
Lincoln, Longfellow, Whittier, Lowell, Bryant, 
Shakespeare, Woodrow Wilson, etc. Size 
22x 28 inches. Price, each (unframed), 
20 cents six for $1.60, gosteets. 

FRAMED PORTRAITS. Any of the 


above framed in our one oll 2-inch Solid 
Oak. black enameled frames, complete with 
frame and glass and securely packed for ship- 


ment, each, $1.45; any two, $2.75; any 
three, $4.05; any four, 5.35; any five, 
$6.75; express extra. 


ARTOTYPES 
FAMOUS PAINTINGS 

Celebrated paintings of the old masters and 
: . modern painters as well. A series of the 
highest grade reproductions, furnished at moderate cost. Over 2000 tit 
the most popular being: The Angelus (Millet), “Can’t You Talk 
(Holmes), Baby Stuart (Van Dyck), Close of Day (Adan), Boyhood of Lincoln 
Johnson), Christ Head at Twelve Years (Hofmann), The Colosseum, The 
Forum, General Washington on Horse (Faed), The Gleaners (Millet), The 
Horse Fair (Bonheur), »iadonna (Bodenhausen), Madonna of the Chair 
(Raphael), Return to the Farm (Troyon), Shepherdess and Sheep (Lerolle), 
Sir Galahad (Watts), Sistine Madonna (Raphael), Song of the Lark (Preton), 
The Sower (Millet), Spirit of ’76 (Willard), The Horse Shoer (Landseer), Strat- 
ford-on-Avon, Washington Crossing the Delaware (Leutze), The Windmill (Van 
Ruysdael). Size 22x 8 inches. Price, each (unframed), 90 cents; any 
two, $1.50; any five, $3.50; any ten, $6.50, postpaid. Any of these sub- 
jects supplied beautifully hand-colored at: each (unframed!, $1.50; any 
two, $2.70; any five, $6.50. nostpaid. 


FRAMED ARTOTYPES 
Any of the above framed in our 2-inch Solid Oak black or brown frames to suit 
the tone of the subject, picture complete with frame and glass and ready to 
hang, securely packed for shipment, each, $2.00; any two, $3.90; any three, 
$5.80; any four, $7.70; any five, $9.60; any six, $11.50, express extra. 
Catalog mailed free. 


BOOKS EVERY TEACHER NEEDS 

MORNING EXERCISES FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Joseph C. Sindelar 
A Day Book od Teachers. Contains 303 morning or opening exercises for all 
grades. 252 pages. Cloth. Price, 60 cents 

LAN GUAGE eG AME S FOR ALL GRADES By Alhambra G. Deming 
Principal Washington School, Winona, Minn. Designed to establish the habit of 
correct speech. yd Nes cards for pupils’ use. 96 pages. Cloth. Price 
(with cards), 50 ce 

palNCOLN DAY ENTERTAINMENTS, By Joseph C 

ges. Price, 25c¢ 

pay ro Agg DAY ENTERTAINMENTS. 
rie. 30 cen 

OW TO CELEBRATE WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY. 

Kellogg. . Price, 25 cents. 

Our 128-page 1915 Catalog of Books, Helps and Supplies for Teachers 
and Schools, mailed free upon request. Every teacher should have a copy! 
It is a guide book to the best of everything. 


CKLEY- CARDY 


BE co. 
The House of Better Material 318 W. Randolph St., Chicago 


Sindelar. 160 
By Joseph C. Sindelar 


By Amos M. 




















For 
Nerve Strain 


Try the invigorating, refreshing, 
soothing and delicious tonic bever- 
age made with 


HORSFORD’S 
Acid Phosphate 


P BOSsp 


A tonic prepared from the same valuable 
phosphates that make wheat such a 
nourishing and strengthening food. 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE is 
recommended by physicians as valuable 
in assisting digestion, restoring the appe- 
tite, relieving headache, nervousness and 
brain-fag, and-ensuring refreshing sleep. 


Add a teaspoonful to a glass of cold 
water, sweetened, or to iced tea. 











The Best Tonic 


Rumford Chemical Works 
' Providence, R. 1, 








School 


VALPARAISO UNIVERSITY 


Summer 


Valparaiso, Indiana 





The University was founded September 16, 1873 with 


the idea of giving to every person the 
opportunity of obtaining a thorough, practical education at an expense 
within his reach. That such an Institution is a necessity may be judas e “ 
by the fact that each year, since the beginning, the attendance has bi 
greater than that of the previous year. 
is one of the largest in the 


The Summer School *,27,%,{he"25¢ ig, the 


mer Term will open May 25th and will continue twelve weeks. The Mid- 
Summer Term will open June 22nd and will continue eight weeks. During 
these terms the University will offer an exceptional list of subjects from 
which students may select their work. There will be beginning, inter- 
mediate, advanced and review work in the following 


Departments Preparatory, High School, Kindergarten Methods, 


Primary Methods, Education, Manual Train- 
ing, Scientific, Classical, Engineering, Domestic Science, Agricultural, Law, 
Pharmacy, Medical, Dental, Expression and Public Speaking, Music, 
Fine Art, Commerce, Phonography and Typewriting, Review. 


Domestic Science and Agriculture 35° 2°" 


Science and Agricultural Building will now permit the University to accom- 


modate all who wish work in these departments. 
T h will find an exceptional opportunity to combine work 
eacners in the regular departments with such review work as 
they may desire. This is because of the fact that during the summer term 
the regular work of the University is offered the same as during the other 
terms of the year. Many enter for review work only. Others by attending 
consecutive summer sessions complete a course of study, while others enter 
to take up special subjects,—High School work, etc. 


7 The University is well equi d with buildings, 
E q ul p me nt apparatus, laboratories, librs ge ste., for doing tt 
highest grade of work. It has laboratory facilities for accommod: ating ¢ 00 
students working at one time. The Institution | is accredited by the State 
Teachers’ Training Board for preparing teachers for all grades of certificates. 
Special opportunities are offered teachers for doing this work under special- 
ists, as instructors. 


THE EXPENSES ARE THE LOWEST 


Tuition, $20.00 per quarter of twelve weeks. 
Board with Furnished Room, $1.80 to $3.00 per 
week. Catalog will be mailed free. Address 


HENRY B. BROWN, Pres., or OLIVER P. KINSEY, Vice-Pres. 
43rd Year Will Open September 21, 1915 
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A MONTHLY JOURNAL FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 


PRIMARY EDUCATION 


PRIMARY EDUCATION COMPANY 
50 BrRoMFIELD STREET, Boston 


NOTICE 


New SuBScRIPTIONS may begin at any time. Ten issues, September to June ia- 
clusive, constitute the volume. 


Renewats — Subscribers do not always find it convenient to renew at expiration, and 
as a matter of convenience to them we follow the general custom of continuing 
the paper, and extending to all subscribers a reasonable time in which to make 
payment, unless they order the paper discontinued. 


Remrrrances — Checks, drafts, and money orders should be made to the order of the 
Primary Education Company 1s an acknowledgment of your remittance the date 
on the label of the first or second paper you receive after you remit will be changed. 
If special receipt is wanted enclose 2-cent stamp for postage. 


OFFICES 


BOSTON 50 BromrreLp STREET 
NEW YORK IS E. 171 Street 


CANADA 
McCLeLtaANp & GoopcaILp, BooKseLLers, 264 Kinc Street West, Toronto 


AUSTRALIA 
James Incram & Son, 227 Litrte CoLtins StrEzT, MELBOURNE 
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SAN FRANCISCO 717 Market Street 





Published Monthly, September to June, inclusive 
Subscriptions, $1.50 per year. Single copies, 20 cents 
Entered at Post-office, Boston, as Second-Class matter 
Copyright, 1915, by Primary Epucation Company 








Manuscripts — Address all manuscripts intended for publication to the Editor of 
Primary Epucation, 50 Bromfield Street, Boston. 
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Problems of the Young Teacher 


SOM THEIR RELATION. TO SENSIBLE 
PRACTICE 
Frances Jenkins 

OR centuries mankind has progressed in large meas- 
ure because the experience gained by past genera- 
tions has been transmitted to each new generation 
through the arts of reading and writing. The 
young teacher needs to appreciate the value of her work in 
giving pupils a grasp of these arts. Much hard work must 
be done by both teacher and pupils during this process. 
The task is lightened, however, if the teacher realizes cer- 
tain conditions of success, certain abuses which have be- 
come ingrained in our school systems. Let us examine 

these in connection with written composition. 

The zest which comes from a personal motive is a precious 
inspiration whic: the children need. To write letters 
which shall be read by children far away appeals to their 
imagination. To write letters whose destination is the 
waste basket or the untidy desk, becomes unspeakable 
drudgery. Hand in hand with motive must go something 
to say. Personal experiences may be related. Daily 
lessons suggest many marvels. Children are especially 
happy in portraying action and character. The clothing 
of this material in suitable form is also necessary. This 
is where the teacher is likely to feel her own weakness, 
to blame pupils unduly for imperfections, to see only dis- 
couragement where others would see growth. The condi- 
tions of success, then, are that pupils shall have a motive 
for writing, shall have something to say, and shall show 
growing power over form. 

The first abuse which defeats success in written composi- 
tion is that of too much written work. Young children 
have very little need to write; they do need to talk, 
play, to draw, to sing, to dramatize. An interesting ex- 
periment in high schools showed that classes which spent 
more time in oral composition did better written work than 
classes confined largely to written work. 

A second abuse is that of leaving pupils to themselves 
too much while they are writing. The process is very com- 
plex. It is hard, in the first place, to decide what one wishes 
to say. Difficulties of many kinds keep cropping up as 
one proceeds: how to make a capital R, how to spell 
honest, where to place quotation marks. A child may 
dawdle along because he cannot think what to say, he may 
plunge recklessly on, although he does not know proper 
forms. Both are bad habits. 

In second and third grades written work should consist 
mainly of co-operative compositions. This type of compo- 
sition should be used freely in fourth and fifth grades. 
Whenever pupils are to write individual compositions, class 
discussions of plans should precede the writing period. 
The teacher should devote her attention to the class during 
the actual writing — helping one pupil to get started, hold- 
ing another to careful work, calling class attention to some 
especially happy phrasing, and indicating at the black- 
board words whose spelling is troublesome and punctua- 
tion marks which are being neglected. By this careful 
attention pupils will reach the sixth grade with good habits 
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of form fairly well established, and with the ability to de- 
velop a composition worthy of their intelligence. Even in 
higher grades preliminary discussion and an occasional 
co-operative composition help in establishing high standards. 

A third abuse is that of having the teacher do all the 
correcting of papers. Regular class lessons in correcting 
work may well take the place of the teacher’s evening labors 
with their accompaniment of red ink marks. 

By having pupils look for sentences which are well 
stated or for sentences which are correct in form (including 
construction, spelling, and punctuation), attention is 
called to the successes in this field, and children are en- 


couraged. A pupil may correct a sentence, telling what he 


has done by way of correction: “I put in a word,” “I 
changed a word.” In every case he should be very definite 
in his statement. He may write the sentence as corrected 
on the blackboard for all to see. By working in this way 
with typical errors, or rather typical difficulties, the teacher 
should see that the children gain power to handle similar 
situations. The difficulty of to-day should become the 
conquest of to-morrow. 

A fourth abuse which needs correcting is that of requir- 
ing too much work to be copied. The first draft should 
represent the pupil’s best effort. It should be the only 
draft, unless some especial condition calls for a copy. 
Then a genuine teaching lesson in copying should be given, 
in which the teacher helps to establish standards. Not 
until high standards of copying have been established, cer- 
tainly not before fourth grade, possibly not until later, 
should pupils be left to themselves to copy material. I 
know that many will object to this position, but bad habits 
of form are easy to acquire, and it is much easier to es- 
tablish correct habits by careful oversight than to overcome 
bad habits which have developed through lack of oversight. 
Much present day copying simply fixes the errors. 

Economy of time in copying comes by training also. 
Word by word movement is too slow, the pupil may easily 
be trained to see larger wholes. Once upon a time may be 
copied word by word in second grade, but it should be seen 
at a glance and copied as a whole by third grade pupils. 

There is always a margin of imperfection in written com- 
position. The pupil should be reaching ahead, using 
sentences which he has not learned to punctuate, testing 
new constructions. Such sentences help teachers to realize 
what is needed and to plan lessons which shall give the 
required power. So, too, maturity brings about many 
improvements, both in expression and in form mastery. 
We cannot afford to depend upon maturity alone, but we 
may be sure that it will help. 

What is true of written composition is true of every sub- 
ject. Upon each teacher is laid the burden of discovering 
the underlying conditions which will lead to successful 
work in a subject; upon each, too, rests the responsibility 
of finding the abuses which we need to turn to aids. Only 
this constant challenge of our practice keeps teachers 
growing and leads to real improvement in our schools. 
This is not only the problem of the young teacher; in a far 
deeper sense it is a necessity for the teacher who would 
stay young, 


The Woods in March 


The woods are still sleeping, 
But grass is a-peeping, 

Out from under the snow, 
The swallows are coming, 
The bees are a-humming, 

The sap has begun to flow. 


The buds that were hidden 
In brown coats are bidden 
To break and let the world know, 
The Ice King is quaking, 
And Springtime is breaking, 
For sap has begun to flow. — A. H. 
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“To Put Heart Into” 


Evelyn L. Taintor 
APOLEON is reported to have said, “There are no 


bad regiments — there are only poor captains.” 
A recent experience of mine with a visiting 
teacher made me think of this. 

The teacher was a young one in her third year of teach. 
ing, and because of previous acquaintance had made it a 
practice to visit my school each year she had taught. 
I had felt that she was not a very happy or successful teacher 
and she seemed thoroughly discouraged. I knew her to be 
a hard worker, so clearly something was wrong and I set 
myself to find out what it was. 

She finally gave me the key to the situation by saying 
in a very aggrieved tone of voice: 

“TI could do something if only I had a decent class of 
children to work with, but nobody could do anything with 
my pupils.” 

Now she had made this same remark to me the two pre- 
vious years that she had visited me, though she doubtless 
was not conscious of that fact. 

It might be possible to have one such dull class as she 
described, but surely it could not be true of class after class, 
and I found on questioning her that her pupils really came 
from good homes and were neither above nor below what 
we call the average. Evidently, therefore, the fault was 
in the teacher, not in the pupils: it was a case again of a 
poor captain, not a bad regiment. And I decided that the 
trouble was that she was not only a discouraged teacher, 
but what was far worse, she was a discouraging teacher. 

Another great general has said that the main thing in 
war is not so much to annihilate the enemies’ guns as to 
annihilate his courage. It is no small part of a good com- 
mander’s work to see that his troops are kept in good spirits. 
It is a well-known fact that an army defeated and under 
retreat furnishes a far larger death roll than an army upon 
a victorious march. 

The mental attitude of defeat and discouragement and 
failure lessens not only the capability of the mind, but the 
very forces of the body. 

This, of course, is the reason that this principle of encour- 
agement is carried so largely into military affairs; songs 
for the soldiers to sing, band music to march by, colors flying, 
striking watchwords at critical times, the sight of a beloved 
commander riding in front of his troops — even the cravens 
stand firm when the right kind of a captain appears, a 
captain who knows how to “put heart into” them, which 
is what to encourage really means. 

In our athletic contests with their cheers and song 
leaders, in political rallies with their red fire and parades, 
in our theatres and concert halls with our bursts of applause 
when our favorites appear we carry out this same princi- 
ple. 

“To put heart into” seems to be the chief business of 
leaders in every line. I once saw a gang of foreign work- 
men who were being taught to lift heavy rails in just this 
manner. At first, the rails, which seemed too heavy for 
their strength, were lifted only a few inches from the ground. 
Then by a series of encouraging cries given by the boss in a 
peculiar singing rhythm — “you can, dv it — here we go— 
up farther — now they move,” etc., the heavy rails finally 
get to swaying back and forth higher and higher in time 
with the rhythmic calls, until at a final shout of “ Now, men!” 
they were landed clear up on to the freight car. 

And such a shout as went up from the men as they wiped 
the perspiration from their brows and sat down to rest be- 
fore taking the next rail! It was certainly a most hearten- 
ing sight to see. The boss said he couldn’t get the men to 
lift hard enough to get those rails into the car in any other 
way. 

It is probable that little children need this encourage- 
ment more than any of these other classes of people because, 
being unable to be guided by an abstract idea for long, they 
grow discouraged more easily than older people. But | 
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sometimes think we teachers lose sight of this principle 
oftener than any one else. It is so easy for us to get into 
the habit of scolding them into their work instead of en- 
couraging them into it. It is so easy instead of seeing that 
they are kept in good spirits to feel that the more cowed 
down they are the better discipline we are getting. We 
forget so easily that it is the confident state of mind that 
wins out in the hard tasks of life. And that is something 
that cannot be taught—it must be caught from the 
teachers’ own attitude. 

If Virgil’s, “They can because they think they can,” is 
true, how much more true is it that, “We can because some 
one else thinks we can!” 

How often we all have to be brought up to a higher state 
of efficiency by having some one expect more and better 
of us than we feel we can possibly do. But this faith on 
the part of our friends creates in us new powers of work 
and thought. 

When I was ten years old my father took us on a long 
carriage drive. We got on to the wrong road coming home 
and the added miles put so much of a burden on the horse 
that she began to droop and lag terribly over the last few 
miles. When she seemed nearly at the end of her strength 
my father would call out cheerily, “Most home, Nellie, 
most home,” and I have never forgotten how that poor 
tired horse would lift her head again and make an extra 
spurt of speed. It made a great impression on me, and the 
“Home, Nellie,” principle has always seemed to me a good 
one to work on in school. 

How often a class which started out bravely begins to 
lag and droop before the lesson period is over. Scolding 
or nagging seldom helps matters, but I have found a cheery 
“We're almost through, children,” to work wonders. 

It works equally well when the whole school is getting 
restless about ten minutes before recess or closing time. 
At a reminder that it is nearly time for the bell they settle 
back into quietness again. When we have been listening 
to a long sermon or lecture, how our powers of listening 
revive when we hear the speaker say, “Finally, brethren.” 
Why isn’t it just as helpful to the children to say, “This 
is the last example”? 

Why not make the review lesson appear a help, not a 
punishment? When it is advisable to read over again the 
same reading lesson, isn’t it better tosay, “That is pretty 
good for the first time —let’s try it again this afternoon 
and you'll be surprised to see how much better you can 
do it the second time.” That is really “putting heart 
into” a slow class. 

In our straining after law and order, aren’t we pretty apt 
toget into the habit of saying, “‘ That will do—next,” instead 
of giving the word of commendation the child reciting really 
needs and in most cases deserves? Isn’t there a danger 
that in trying to preserve our dignity we kill our own 
enthusiasms and as a result the enthusiasm of our pupils? 

For, as I said in the beginning, it is the teacher’s mental 
attitude towards her school that really counts. 

I shall never forget the distress of a certain first grade 
teacher over a remark of one of her pupils. He was a boy 
who found it so hard to learn the reading words that he had 
been obliged to stay an extra half year in her room. 

One day when this teacher asked him for a word, he looked 
up in the most unhappy way, and said, “I knowI ought to 
know it — I’ve been in your room long enough to,” and 
then she realized that she had probably been saying that 
to him in her exasperation at his slowness. 

Thecruelty of it, the pity of it, changed her mental attitude 
towards him from the “ You ought to know” of censure to 
the “Of course you know,” of encouragement and the poor 
brain responded wonderfully to the new impulse. A 
cheery way of saying, “That’s pretty hard, isn’t it? Let’s 
try it again. We'll do it better this time,” accomplishes 
a great deal more than a stern, “ Now you get right to work 
and do that better.” When a child has gone stumblingly 
through an exercise and needs to repeat it, asking him, 
“Could you do that again,” in an expectant sort of way 
gives him courage to make the attempt. 
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The law of growth is “over and over,” but there is a vast 
difference between doing things over and over because some 
one has made you feel you are growing thereby and doing 
things over and over as a punishment. Isn’tit worth while, 
when we find ourselves discouraged over the work or the 
conduct of our pupils, to sit down and discover if we aren’t 
discouraged because we have fallen into the habit of being 
discouraging teachers — because we have been taking the 
heart out of children instead of putting it into them? Such 
lapses are terribly easy for all of us with the pressure of work 
put upon us, but isn’t it worth while to keep this “‘Home, 
Nellie,” principle in mind? 





March 


It is the first mild day of March, 
Each minute sweeter than before, 
The redbreast sings from the tall larch 
That stands besides the door. 
— Wordsworth 


Where Shall We Live? 
Alvara P. Williams 


The Editor has omitted one other factor in this problem, 
which is a large one from the point of view of the family. 
Dozens and dozens of families, after trying experiences 
with teachers, have closed their doors to the profession. 
Why? In most cases, because they are too cranky, or 
demand too much. Take the case of a family in moderate 
circumstances opening its home to a teacher. Usually she 
is recently from some school herself, and, as a class, college 
and normal school graduates require a few years to adjust 
themselves to a normal world which does not consider them 
and their wants the most important thing. Most teachers 
demand too many privileges of a home, are too fussy about 
their food, and in return give too little sympathetic com- 
panionship, to be desirable boarders. There are exceptions 
of course, but this is a general complaint. If every single 
teacher, would try to be a little more adaptable to con- 
ditions, this criticism could soon be forgotten. 

Granting that conditions are impossible, as stated, there 
are a few things a teacher might inquire into; they might 
be feasible in some districts. If a teacher is sure that 
the location will suit her for a few years, if re-elected, she 
would be justified in building a small house for herself. 
I found no boarding-place where I wished to sign a cont act, 
but knowing this in June, I obtained permission from a 
friend who owned land near the school, to build a small 
one-room house, 12 x 18’, on the land. This cost about 
one hundred dollars; furniture less than one hundred 
dollars more; then I had a place to spend the long vacation, 
I owned my furniture, so that if I moved from the district, 
that was no loss. 

As a side issue to a venture of this kind, there are several 
districts near here where a teacher situated independently 
could board a few children who live at some distance from 
school, with no means of transportation. 

In nearly every case, the owner of the land would not 
only give room for a house, but allow the teacher some 
compensation for it if she moved. In most country dis- 
tricts there is unoccupied land of this description. The 
possibilities of freedom, garden, any of a dozen opportuni 
ties, appeal to a teacher who can also keep*house. A 
great many teachers who long for a little “shack” of their 
own, for vacation at least, will find a small outlay at the 
beginning well worth while. 

Another suggestion is to get a room, unfurnished if neces- 
sary, and do light housekeeping. Many families who can 





not spare a furnished room, will rent one unfurnished. 
This has been done successfully for years by some of my 
acquaintances who have never been able to get board 
and room, and who object to living in a hotel. 
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Home of a Rural School Teacher 


HE problem of securing suitable homes for teachers 
in rural districts has been so satisfactorily solved in 
Denmark that we reproduce here two typical 
teacher’s houses, and a plan showing the arrange- 

ment of a school teacher’s house and garden combined. 
All teachers are provided with comfortable houses, built 
and owned by the commune, which looks after the up- 
keep, provides fuel, etc. If the home does not come up to 
the required standard, the teacher can have recourse to 
law. 

The provision for free homes is a great stride in the direc- 
tion of long tenures in the same district, whether it be in 
Denmark or in the United States. The permanent use of a 


(Part of the Beautiful Parking and Garden Can be Seen) 


piece of land in addition to this helps further to make the 
teacher a permanent community leader. In the olden 
time, Danish teachers drew much of their income from the 
permanent school lot, which was a body of-land, ranging 
from two to ten acres, attached to the school. The patrons 
and others who lived within the school district were even 
obliged, at one time, to furnish the school-master a certain 
amount of forage. Recently the school lots are being sold 
off, and the teachers’ salaries have been increased with a 
money equivalent. 

But the teachers’ gardens have always been kept separate 
from the school lots. They go really with the teachers’ 
homes and are considered just as essential to happy, com- 

plete country living. Under the 





Garden and Orchard 


law, the first teacher must have 
at least one-third of an acre; the 
other teachers are entitled only 
to one-fourth as much. In case 
the land near the school is not 
adapted to garden use, the teach- 
ers may accept a money equiva- 
lent, but this is seldom done. 

The garden is much more than a 
vegetable garden. It is a perma- 
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SALARIES OF TEACHERS IN A TYPICAL SCHOOL 











oe a 
First Second Woman 
teacher. teacher. teacher. 
Kroner. Kroner. | Kroner. 

From commune 1400 1000 700 

From State 1000 1000 600 

House 480 | 300 | 300 

Fuel 250 | 125 125 

Garden (4 A.) 150} GzA.) 40 | GbA.) 40 

Church *120 gt ae 

Total 3400 | 2565 | 1765 





—_—_—_ eF : 
* As chorister. + As organist. 


A GOOD LIVING FOR RURAL TEACHERS 


A salary of thirty-four hundred kroner amounts to about 
$920 in the American equivalent. This is a considerable 
sum as teaching goes. But if it is to be a just basis for 
comparison, the greater purchasing power of the Danish 
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equivalent must be kept in mind. As things are to-day, 
the thirty-four hundred kroner have a purchasing power 
in Denmark equivalent to from fifteen hundred dollars to 
eighteen hundred dollars in the United States. This may 
be observed in the figures used in estimating the value of 
house rent and fuel. The seven-room modern house, for 
example, is figured at ten dollars per month only, while 
an equally good house in the United States would cost twice 
that much. 

But to make the figures really effective, they might be 
compared with salaries paid in our own country, where the 
average annual salary of all teachers, rural and city, is 
now $485. Just what American rural teachers are getting 
cannot be said with absolute exactness. But in 1910 thi 
amounted to only $296.93, according to figures compiled 
by the writer from the reports of thirty States. The past 
three years have shown a material increase, so that now 
the amount is, no doubt, considerably above the three 
hundred dollar mark. Even then, it is scarcely more than 
one-third of what many teachers of one-room schools get 
in Denmark. 








A Typical Teachers 





Home of the Older Sort 





Our School Garden 


Lillian Cherniss 
UR school garden has proved so successful that we 
have decided to make it a part of our regular school 
work each spring. 

Every child in the building, above the kinder- 
garten, has his own individual plot. Fortunately, we have 
a large school yard, so that there is still enough room left 
for a playground and for our playground apparatus, some 
of which was purchased with the proceeds of our vege- 
table sales. 

We have only young children in our building, the fifth 
grade being the highest. Because school closes early in 
June, and it is not convenient to supervise the school 
grounds during the summer vacation, we decided to confine 
ourselves entirely to the raising of radishes, lettuce and 
onions, all of which are easily cultivated, and mature early. 

Each child was given a plot of ground two by three 
feet, a path 1 foot wide being allowed between the in- 
dividual plots. As the work was done almost entirely 
before school and at recesses, it was easily supervised by a 
teacher. Early in the spring, before the Easter vacation, 
our boys and girls alike brought spades and potato forks, 
formed a straight line shoulder to shoulder, and spaded 
up the ground. The spading up took two or three days. 
The soil, broken up into large lumps, was allowed to remain 





in that condition until after the week’s spring vacation. 
Immediately after vacation, rakes were brought from home, 
and the soil made fine for planting. _ 

Then came the hardest work of all for the little folks 
the accurate measuring off of each individual plot. On 
account of the limited time at our disposal, we could not 
have each child measure his own plot. We therefore had 
several of the older boys do all of the measuring and stak- 
ing. 

We used three balls of twine and yard-sticks. The 
stakes were made from grocery boxes, furnished by a 
friendly grocer across the street. 

First, the boys drove a stake at each corner of the whole 
garden plot, and stretched a line from corner to corner, in 
order to have a good rectangle. Then they measured off 
three feet, and drove a stake; one foot, and drove another 
stake, until they had completed both long sides. On the 
short sides, they measured two feet for each plot, and one 
foot for the path between. Next, lines were stretched from 
the stakes on the opposite sides of the rectangle, both length- 
wise and crosswise. All of this took very accurate measur- 
ing. Then the boys ran up and down the one foot paths, 
driving stakes at the places where the lines intersected, 
thus placing one stake at each corner of every individual 
plot. 

Now our garden was ready for planting, one bed for each 
child, The planting was done during school hours. In- 
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Paths 1 ft, wide. Beds 2 ft. by 3 ft. 
Plan of whole garden plot, drawn to scale, to be in hands of each teacher. Increase 
or decrease number of individual plots according to the number of pupils. Place 
names of children in rectangles corresponding to individual plots. 


structions had previously been given in the rooms on 
the number of rows, the distance apart, and the depth 
the seeds were to be planted. The children came out one 
room at a time. Each child was assigned his garden bed, 
and wrote his name on each of his four stakes. At the 
same time the teacher wrote each child’s name on a plan 
of the garden, which she had made, and which was to be 
kept in the room for reference. The children made trenches 
for the seeds with an old broom handle, and did their own 
planting. 

We invested fifty cents, at the ten-cent store, in five sets 
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Cultivating our Vegetables 
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of tools, each containing a rake, a hoe, and a spade. ‘Thus 
we had fifteen tools with which to do our cultivating, which 
was done mornings, noons, and recesses, the diflerent rooms 
taking turns. 

Each morning, as soon as they came to school, the chil- 
dren ran eagerly to their gardens to see if their seeds had 
come up, and to pull up weeds. The weather was cold, and 
it was not until about two weeks before the summer vaca. 
tion that our vegetables were ready for use. 

What fun it was to pull our own radishes, onions and 
lettuce, and wash and tie them ready for the market! 
Yes, indeed, we had a sale for them; everyone was glad 
to get our superior brand of radishes. Each day we in- 
quired at the grocery for the market price, for we would not 








Working in the Garder 


overcharge people; and we pulled only the amount for 
which we had orders each day. 

We have had a school garden each year now for four 
years. Has it paid? Yes, in more ways than one. Fi- 
nancially, we have realized many times our investment, as 
we have in the four years bought a large picture for each 
room, and some of the playground apparatus before men- 
tioned. In addition, each child in the building has had a 
dish of ice cream and cake the last day of each school year, 
all with the proceeds from our vegetable garden. 

Aside from the financial side, we have studied about 
the soil, light, about seeds, and have based some of our 
language and arithmetic problems on our gardening ac- 
tivities. 
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A March Lullaby 





Avice FE. ALLEN *Cuas. E. Borp 
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1. By - a- bye, Blue-bird,The trees are all bare; By and by, by and by, The leaves will dance there. 
2. By - a - bye, Blue-bird, A cra-dle will swing, Dear lit-tle Blue- bird O how you will sing! 
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Some Pertinent Questions 
Irene Douglass 
p= it not delight you, fellow teachers, to have your 


children evince such an interest in learning in 

general that they do not think that they are com- 

pelled to limit themselves to prescribed home les- 
sons, but are anxious and willing to do work not actually 
demanded of them? 

Do you not think that work done freely, and because it is 
pleasurable, is of much more importance than work that is 
done because the teacher insisted upon it? 

Have you ever told a story and had a child volunteer 
the suggestion that he had a somewhat similar one in a 
story-book at home? Have you simply dismissed the 
statement curtly, or have you said enthusiastically, “Have 
you really, Jack? . Children, wouldn’t you all like to hear 
Jack read us his story this Friday?” If you have followed 
the latter course you will know how thoroughly Jack pre- 
pared that story, coaxed his mother to tell him again and 
again the difficult words, and later on read it to the class 
with an important air and happy face. 

Have you ever casually spoken of afew books you have 
placed in the cupboard which anyone might take out and 
read at home if he liked, and in a pleasantly mysterious way 
excited the class to want to read them? No, you never 
said, “You must read those books this year,” but just 
hinted that you read them when you were a little girl and 
had such a good time doing it. And have you accepted 


with such avidity and delight the first book presented to 
your tiny circulating library that other children beg to add 
their contribution? 

Children are born imitators, and they can just as readily 
listless one. 


imitate the interested. busy child as the lazy, 
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If a child has brought you a drawing he has done at 
home, have you inspected it, praised it, if possible, ‘shown 
it to the class, pinned it up on the wall and watched the 
results? 

A teacher in her French lessons with beginners showed 
an exercise book filled with cut-out pictures of objects 
to be spoken of in the lessons, with a short sentence written 
under each, and said that if anyone wished to make a 
similar one she would help him write the little sentences 
about each picture. Nothing more was said on the subject 
until two or three days after, when one child brought her 
exercise book to the teacher with a half a dozen pictures cut 
out and pasted in. As if it were quite the natural thing the 
teacher showed them to the class, and took part of the les- 
son for conversing about the pictures in French, allowing 
the child who brought them to answer most of the questions. 
From this beginning the whole class became collectors of 
suitable pictures and equally suitable sentences, and re- 
quests were frequently made to one another and to the 
teacher like, “‘ How shall I say, ‘The apples are in the basket,’ 
or ‘The little girl has a dog,’” or other sentences varying 
according to the different pictures. 

Have you ever had a pupil voluntarily come to you before 
school to show you a lesson which had been rewritten 
at home, “because I didn’t do it very well at school”? If 
you have created an enthusiastic and interested atmosphere 
around you, you will experience these happenings. 

If in a recitation lesson a child should volunteer to recite 
a poem learned elsewhere than at school, have you encour 
aged him to give it well and remarked that on a certain day 
any child who knows some poem that the others do not 
know may recite it to the class? You will notice that 
the suggestion will be taken up. Perhaps at first only 

the most industrious and wide-awake ones will respond, 
Continued on page 193) 
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Primary Lesson Plans 








Grade I Building a Selection Letter by Letter as Seat Work 


The large chart hangs in the front of the room 


The children may work from this or from the smaller charts 


or leaflets on individual desk 


The Connecticut Method of Teaching Reading 


Lewis S. Mills 


\gent of the Connecticut State Board of Education 


Book rights 


SUGGESTIONS FOR MARCH 


APID readers are more intelligent readers, whether 

reading orally or silently. Slow readers are less 

thoughtful, as their attention is focused in part on 

the mechanics of reading. It, therefore, follows 
that fluency in reading tends to quicker and better think- 
ing. Some pupils are accounted dull in school subjects 
simply because they have never mastered the mechanics 
of reading. Instantaneous recognition of words is essen- 
tial. Whatever energy the reader spends analyzing the 
sounds of a word is subtracted from the thought. Enough 
phonetic work to equip the pupil with a key for the usual 
new situations should be given. Beyond that the regular 
drill work can best be placed on words as commonly spoken 
or used. The pronunciation by the pupils should be clear, 
quick and not prolonged or dragged out. 

In England, France, Germany, and Sweden, according 
to the writings of those who have visited the schools of 
these countries, the children learn to read more easily 
and more rapidly than in most of the schools of the United 
States. These same writers say that these schools have 
no elaborate method for teaching beginners to read. They 
spend little if any time preparing to read, but rather /earn 
to read by reading. ‘Here are the words and sentences. 
How are they called? What do they mean?’ Such 
phonetic work is taken up as is needed. 

In the Connecticut method of teaching reading the 
whole number of words to be taught from September to 
March is 802. From the investigation of the State Board 
of Education in 1914, in 470 first grades of the State using 
the system, it appeared that approximately 35% of the 
schools had learned, by March, more than the required 800 
words. In connection with this investigation it appeared 
that in the schools where daily review drill was omitted 
or of infrequent occurrence the pupils knew only 66-75% of 





reserved 

the words taught. 

view drill work. 
The new selections for March are: 


This proves the need of continual re- 


XXVI_ A Boy’s Song, James Hogg $1 new words 
XXVII The Land of Story Books, 

Stevenson 35 new words 

XXVIII The Moon 31 new words 

XXIX September, H. H. Jackson 33 new words 

XXX Sunshine 19 new words 


Total new words for March 159 


THE TEACHER’S PLAN BOOK 
Teachers who secure the best results in primary read- 
ing plan very carefully for each recitation of the day. The 
relation of seat work to class work is of vital importance. 
The following is copied from the plan book of a primary 
teacher using the Connecticut method of teaching reading, 
March, 1914. 


GRADE I — READING 


Topic A Boy’s Song. 
Source Reading Leaflet No. XXVI.* 
Aim To teach the second four lines in advance. 


To review the first four lines. 
Seat Work Build the first eight lines by words and 
by /etters. 


GraDE I — PHONETICS 
Topic Sounds of consonants — families — blending. 
Source Outline for phonetics (published in January 
PRIMARY EDUCATION). 
Aim To teach est family and to review. 


* These leaflets are for the children’s use, and consist of oak tag cards, 11x81 inches 
Zach selection, together with the new words, is printed in large type on one of these 
cards See previous articles in November and December issues.) 
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Seat Work 
great | 
clean | 
deep 
green 
steep 
sweet J 


Build by letters. 
When correct copy in writing. 


est 


(More words may be used.) 


GraDE I— Worp Stupy 
Topic Words from A Boy’s Song. 


Source Reading Leaflet No. XXVI. 
Aim To teach blackbird, latest, hawthorn, sweetest, 


nestlings, chirp, flee. 
Seat Work WHektograph for each pupil on oak tag 
the words to be taught as follows: 
blackbird 
latest 
hawthorn 
sweetest 
nestlings 
chirp 
flee 
Pupils to match these at the right with same words which 
have been cut up. When correct copy them in writing. 


GRADE I — SPELLING 
Topic A Boy’s Song. 
Source Line five — Leaflet XXVI 


Aim To teach pupils to spell and write blackbird — 
latest. 

Seat Work Build ten times by letters. 

Write the words, also, ten times on paper. 


GrapDE I — REviIEW PERIOD 
Topic Wind and the Sun. 
Source Leaflet No. IX. 
Aim To review all the words, the meaning and to 
tell the story. 
Seat Work Build the selection by words. 


GraDE I — PENMANSHIP 
Topic Arm movement. 
Source Leaflet XXVI— line 5 
Aim To teach pupils to write: 
“Where the blackbird sings the latest.” 


GraDE I — LANGUAGE 
Topic A Boy’s Song. 
Source Leaflet XXVI. 
Aim To teach the story and meaning of the third 
stanza. 

Make and write sentences for the ten new words 
used yesterday in stanza one—pools, deep, 
gray, trout, lies, asleep, o’er, lea, that’s, Billy. 

Seat Work Build the sentences by words, then copy 
on paper. 


FURTHER SUGGESTIONS 


When printing the lines for the day on the blackboard 
it is a help to list the new words opposite the lines in which 
they occur as follows: 

blackbird — latest Where the blackbird sings the latest. 

hawthorn — sweetest Where the hawthorn blooms the 

sweetest, 

nestlings — chirp Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 

Rather than to always tell the pupils the words, many may 

be secured as follows: 


Teacher What is it that sings? 
Pupil The blackbird sings. 
Teacher When does the blackbird sing? 
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Pupil The blackbird sings the /atest. 
Teacher What blooms? 

Pupil The hawthorn blooms. 
Teacher What do the nestlings do? 
Pupil The nestlings chirp and flee. 


The word drill still follows the reading. 

As will be seen from the plans it is customary to take up 
in the language period the reading lesson of the morrow. 
From the plan it should be especially noted that most of 
the first grade work centers about the reading. It is 
closely interwoven day by day. Each part of the work 
supports the rest. In this way the energy of teachers and 
pupils is concentrated and progress made. 

Following are two illustrations of papers showing the pen- 
manship secured by March in Grade I: 
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It adds wonderfully to the interest of the work if the 
teacher draws many illustrations from time to time on 
the board. This may be done both in advance and in re- 
view. 
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Selections for March 
XXVI 
A BOY’S SONG 


Where the pools are bright and deep, 
Where the gray trout lies asleep, 

Up the river and o’er the lea, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the blackbird sings the latest, 
Where the hawthcern blooms the sweetest, 
Where the nestlings chirp and flee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the mowers mow the cleanest, 
Where the hay lies thick and greenest; 
There to trace the homeward bee, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Where the hazel bank is steepest, 
Where the shadow falls the deepest, 
Where the clustering nuts fall free, 
That’s the way for Billy and me. 


Why the boys should drive away 
Little sweet maidens from the play, 
Or love to banter and fight so well, 
That’s the thing I never could tell. 


But this I know, I love to play, 
Through the meadow, among the hay; 
Up the water and o’er the lea, 

That’s the way for Billy and me. 


— James Hogg 
asleep free meadow 
bank gray mow 
banter greenest mowers 
Billy hawthorn nestlings 
blackbird hay nuts 
boy’s hazel o’er 
chirp Hogg pools 
cleanest homeward song 
clustering James steepest 
deep latest sweetest 
deepest lea that’s 
drive lies trace 
falls love trout 
flee maidens 

XXVII 


THE LAND OF 


STORY BOOKS 


At evening, when the lamp is lit, 
Around the fire my parents sit, 
They sit at home, and talk and sing, 

And do not play at anything. 


Now, with my little gun, I crawl 
All in the dark along the wall, 
And follow round the forest track 


Away behind the sofa back. 


There, in the night, where none can spy, 
All in my hunter’s camp I lie, 

And play at books that I have read 
Till it is time to go to bed. 


These are the hills, these are the woods, 
These are my starry .solitudes, 

And there the river, by whose brink 
‘Fhe roaring lions come to drink. 
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I see the others far away, 
As if in firelit camp they lay, 

And I, like to an Indian scout, 
Around their party prowled about 


So, when my nurse comes in for me, 
Home I return across the sea, 
And go to bed with backward looks 
At my dear land of story books. 
— Robert Louis Stevenson 


anything hunter’s return 
away Indian roaring 
backward lamp Robert 
behind lie round 
books lions scout 
brink lit sofa 
camp Louis solitudes 
crawl nurse starry 
drink parents Stevenson 
firelit party talk 
follow prowled woods 
gun read 

XXVIII 


THE MOON 


O Moon, said the children, O Moon, that shineth fair. 
Why do you stay so far away, so high above us there? 

O Moon, you must be very cold from shining on the sea; 
If you would come and play with us, how happy we would 


be! 


O children, said the Moon, I shine above your head, 
That I may light the ships at night, when the sun has 
gone to bed; 
That I may show the beggar-boy his way across the moor, 
And bring the busy farmer home to his own cottage- 
door. 
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() Moon, said the children, may we shine in your place? 
They say that I have sunny hair, and I a sparkling face; 
To light the ships and beggar-boys we greatly do desire; 
And you might come and warm yourself beside the 
nursery fire! 


() children, said the Moon, we have each allotted parts: 
‘Tis yours to shine by love divine on happy human hearts, 








mM ‘Tis mine to make the pathway bright of wanderers that 
roam; 
‘Tis yours to scatter endless light on those that stay at 
home! 
— Anonymous 

allotted farmer pathway 

anonymous greatly roam 

beggar-boy has scatter 

beggar-boys hearts shine 

bring human shineth 

busy might shining 

cottage-door moor sparkling 

desire nursery yours 

divine own wanderers 

endless parts warm 

face 
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t SUNSHINE . 
: An Experiment 
wuld I wish the beautiful sun would shine 











ah 


Every, every day, 
Beaming over the whole great world, 
And making it bright and gay. 


I wish that every gloomy cloud 
Would hurry and hide away, 
Wherever it came from —I don’t know, 
Nor care — if they’d go and stay. 


I wish, I wish — but what is the use 
Of wishing, I’d like to know? 

For grandmother says that clouds and shine 
Will always come and go. 


But wee little girls like me, she says, 
Can smile, and smile, and smile, 

Till everyone who sees will think 
It is sunshine all the while. 


I'd like to try it, but don’t you see, 
A bit of a smile like mine 

Would reach such a very little way 
And make such a little shine? 


But ah — if every boy and girl 
Would smile, and smile, and see 
How far they could make the brightness go, 
How shining the world would be! 
clouds 


hurry they 





Emilie Yunker 


To demonstrate the fact that seedlings require no soil 
food when they begin their growth, but are nourished by 
that already stored by the mother plant, and to show the 
wonderful root system developed by the plants, a simple 
experiment was performed. 

A piece of red blotter, the size of a tumbler, was pressed 
close to the glass on the inside. Enough raw cotton to 
hold moisture covered the bottom. Beans, nasturtium, 
corn and wheat seeds, after being soaked twenty-four hours, 
were placed half way from tke tcp between the blotter and 
the glass. The blotter was always kept moist. 

It was observed that tke corn and wheat grew first; that 
roots invariably grew down, stem and leaves up, that a 
single green leaf of the corn and wheat were first sent up 
while the seed leaf of each stored with food remained where 
it was placed; that the bean sent up two thick seed leaves 
full of food, and the nasturtium two thin ones fed from 
below; that the second pair of leaves on the bean plant 
were heart shaped, and the third pair different than all the 
others; that each plant kept cn growing till its food supply 
was exhausted, when the cotyledons shriveled up and fell 
away. Equally interesting was the peculiar arrangement 
of the root, rootlets and root hairs so plainly seen through 
the glass. 

For several weeks these plants grew without the necessi 
of soil food. All this while changes were noted and recor 
kept on the board. The lessons in Nature Study were 
valuable in that they developed observation and concen- 


. . . tration. Some made blotter gardens at home for further 
beaming don’t I'd — they'd observation. The experiments were followed by lessons 
brightness pon =a — —— in English such as the following: 
care randmother reac wishin 
cloud hide sees , MY GARDEN 
I had a fine garden. 
I will tell you how it was made. 
I put the blotter in the tumbler. Then I put some cotton at the 
bottom of the glass. 
Awakening I placed wheat, nasturtium, corn, and bean seed between the glass 


Never yet was a springtime, 

Late though lingered the snow, 
That the sap stirred not at the whisper 

Of the south wind soft and low; 
Never yet was a springtime 

When the buds forgot to blow! 


— Margaret E. Sangster 


and the blotter. I only watered the garden when it was dry. 


Vernon Lupwic 


I heard the woodpecker pecking, 
The sapsucker tenderly sing, 
I turned and looked out of the window, 
And lo— it was spring! 
— Maurice Thompsen 
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Field Work for Fourth Grades— The Hill 


William Gould Vinal 


(Book rights reserved) 


The aims of this work may be stated as follows: 

1 To recognize natural objects and processes in the 
home environment. 

2 To know the causes and variations of the facts and 
activities. 

3 To discover the significance of the immediate outside 
world in its relations to man. 

4 To appreciate the usefulness, beauty, and truth of 
these natural features. 


5 To give a foundation for the understanding of nature 


about other homes. 





A plasticine model of Prospect Hill. Made in Grade III, Miss Lina F. 
Teacher. Prospect Hill is on the right and Normal School Hillon the left. The rivers 
and streets are represented by different colored material. The child has represented 
the neighborhood in miniature and is forming a basis for understanding, direction, 
scale and maps 


Bates, 


Lesson I 

The field work may often be possible from the window 
of the school. Many teachers believe in field trips, but 
never take one. This may be due to a lack of training, to 
a non-appreciation, to want of time, or to the supposed 
inability to handle a class in the field. The suggestions 
in this outline are written to meet the first objection. Ap- 
preciation develops with practice. The best time is to 
take the last period of the morning and a part of the noon 
hour or the last period of the afternoon and additional 
time. Discipline will take care of itself after one or two 
trips. If possible, it is better to divide the class into two 
sections, taking about twenty pupils at a time. 

In any textbook so far printed the material is a mere 
guide for the study of these objects and processes in all 
homes. Since each school has its own environment, which 
is different from that of all other schools, the treatment 
of the subject can never be the same. The trip which is 
written about in this paper, therefore, is not so general 
that you would see the points in the study of all hills, but 
suggests how the teacher may make a selection of the fact 
to be studied and the method of studying it. 





It will be noted that the descriptive vocabulary of a hil 
has been left in italics. These terms should not be em. 
phasized. They are acquired by use. Contrive to have 
them needed and used frequently. The study of the form, 
height, slope, base, structure, etc., of a hill is not important, 
but form, height, etc., in relation to the daily life of the 
people is important. The children should make observa- 
tions under the guidance of the teacher; 
streets, absence of stores, etc. This ought to su gest why 
each time. The method here is from effect to cause or 
observation to inference. The important thing to kee 
in mind is the definition of geography, a study of the earth 
in relation to man. > 

Trip to Prospect Hill by way of Star Street and Jenckes 
Street. Teach the cause of hills on way by noting where 
the rain has carved out miniature hills in the gutters. Ex 
plain that the Woonsquatucket and Moshassuck Rivers 
carved out Capitol Hill in the same way. Show how the 
Capitol is located on a favorable site. Note where rail- 
roads pass in relation to the hills. Explain. Note loca- 
tion of grain store, warehouses, factories, and 
What street follows the base of the hill? Why does it de 
that? Note relation of electric car lines to the hill. Ob- 
serve that streets go up the hill and around the hill. Which 
are the main streets? Why? It is said that Benefit Street 
used to be an old cow path back of the barns which belonged 
to the houses situated on North Main Street. The posts 
and fences on Star Street are worn where people take hold 
to prevent falling when it is icy. Why does the class 
walk so slowly on Star Street? The part of Jenckes Street 
on the western slope of the hill has a rough, stony surface 
because it is too steep for the use of the steam roller. Study 
characteristic way in which people relax their muscles 
as they walk down the hill. A stranger can be recognized 
by the way he braces back when going down the hill 
Study the gutters. What has become of the fine soil that 
we usually see in gutters? How large are smallest pebbles 
which have been left? What does this indicate as to the 
swiftness of the “run off?”’ The steepness of the slope? 
What changes have to be made in order that the houses 
can cling to the sides of the hills. Bring out the idea of 
terraces. How are the houses able to have entrances at 
two different stories? > 

The class is weary by the time it reaches top of the hill 
Follow Congdon Street to the south and rest in the second 
vacant lot on the right, which gives a fine view of the Narra- 
gansett Basin. Why called Prospect Hill? Prospect Street 
runs along the summit of the hill. The height of the hill is 
206 feet above the level of the Providence River. Enjoy the 
beauty of the landscape. The distant hillshave an even crest 
The place where they seem to meet the sky is called the hori- 
zon. Note the distant forests; the spires and roofs outlined 
against the sky; the majestic appearance of the State House 
Discover by aid of the compass that the steep slope is the 
western slope; and that the hill extends north and south. 
Some of the class have been on the eastern slope of the hill 
Have them tell that the eastern slope is gentle. Observe 
that there are no warehouses or business blocks on the 
hill. The western slope is too steep for that kind of traffic 
Observe the apple trees on the slope of the hill. They are 
the remnants of the orchards of the early settlers. “This 
orchard extended around the hill above Benefit Street. 
The hill was too steep for the gardens. The pastures and 
gardens were on the gentle eastern slope. The trees 
on the side of the hill have the advantage of good sunlight 
Explain. Why are there so many vacant lots on this side 
of the hill? It is interesting to know that there were fifty- 
two “home lots,”’ each about five acres in size, which ran 
back to the old “highway” now known as Hope Street. 
Each settler also had six acres for planting on the east side 
of the hill. Listen for distant noises in the city below. 
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Compare with quietness of the hilltop. Observe smoke 
and dust in city. Compare with freshness of the air on 
the hilltop. Sum up reasons why Prospect Hill is a resi- 
dential district. Test the temperature at the foot and at 
the top of the hill. It is usually cooler on top. An ad- 
vantage in summer as one gets a good breeze, but a dis- 
advantage in winter, as houses are hard to heat. Lead 
pupils to see that marshy places are not good pli aces for 
dwelling houses. North of the railroad station is a con- 
siderable area not settled. This was a large marsh land 
the central part of which was known as the Cove. It has 
now been filled in. The hills are well drained and there- 
fore settled. 

Locate the Normal School, Moshassuck River, Woonas- 
quatucket River and principal buildings. Locate direction 
of East Providence, Saylesville and Pawtucket. Follow 
the course of freight trains by their smoke. Note trains 
which come from the tunnel. 

Prospect Hill forms the backbone of a peninsula which is 
pounded on the east by the Seekonk River and on the west 
by the Moshassuck River. This peninsula was called 
Moshassuc by the Indians. The hill at the southern end 
of this peninsula has been carted away and it is now known 
as Fox Point. This is opposite to the filling in of the Cove 
and illustrates two ways in which man overcomes geo- 
graphical obstacles. 

LESSON 2 

This lesson may be a correlated lesson in construction 
work. The interest of the child has been aroused in a 
neighboring hill. He now makes models, writes letters, 
and interprets pictures because he has an end in view. 
The teacher does not have to search for busy work, just 
for keeping the hands busy. The following ways are sug- 
eestions for making a model of the hill. The first method 
is for the teacher and the others for the children. 

Plaster Paris Model A model can be made from the 
contour map of the home locality. Make board patterns 
according to the form of the contour lines. The thickness 
4 the board represents the contour interval. Nail the 
boards together in proper relative position and mold clay, 
plaster, or whatever material is desired, over the. boards. 
Paint the surface and represent the drainage systems, 
roads, etc., with various colors. Plaster Paris will not 
stick to wood unless mixed with gum or glue. 

Sand Models Use damp beach sand on a modeling board. 
(The modeling board should be about three feet square 
with a two or three inch rim.) Sand has many advantages 
over clay — it is always clean and ready, and is more easily 
worked. Water may be poured on to show erosion. 

Papier Maché Soak small bits of newspaper in water 
for two or three days. Stir mixture until it becomes a 
thick mass. Varnish or shellac the model after it has dried. 

Salt and Flour Model Mix two parts of common salt 
to one of flour and add water slowly until it resembles 
wet sand. Work on a smooth board. Varnish or shellac 
after it has thoroughly dried. 
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Plasticine Model This material has the advantage of 
being in different colors and can be used several times. It 
is not affected by pouring water into it to show rainfall, 
drainage or tides. 


LESSON 3 

Teach the use of the model. 

Since we cannot visit all the countries that we are to 
study we have to use representations. The model and map, 
then, become a basis for all future geography lessons and 
therefore the method of using this geographical tool should 
be made an equipment of the child at an early period. 
Tle fundamental ideas of maps and models can best be 
understood by comparing what is represented upon the 
model and map with the familiar features of the home 
locality, while on the other hand a model or map gives a 
better idea of the home environment. 

At first, the model is kept in a horizontal position with 
the northern end toward the north. The transition from 
out-of-door work to the model consists of testing the pupils’ 
understanding of direction, distance, and scale. Point 
north. Point south. What river has the direction north 
and south? (Moshassuck.) Find the Moshassuck River 
on the model. (Easily recognized from blue color, posi- 
tion and name.) Draw pointer along the Moshassuck 
River from north to south. What part of the model is 
north? South? What direction is Prospect Hill from the 
Moshassuck River? Point to it The Capitol? Point 
to the east side of the model. The west side. Draw pointer 
along a street that runs east and west. Drill in location 
of places — Normal School, streets, etc. Point to Prospect 
Hill. What direction is Prospect Hill from us? How far 
is it from us? Point to Prospect Hill on the model. How 
far is Prospect Hill from Normal Hill on the model? Pros- 
pect Hill is slightly over two hundred feet high. How high 
is it on the model? Drill until children understand that 
the model represents to scale a bird’s eye view of Providence 
and vicinity. 


LESSON 4 

Review of the trip to the hill by use of the model. The 
teacher should add points when the opportunity suggests 
itself. Correlate with history as far as possible. 


LESSON 5 

The study of other hills. 

Other hills should be studied in comparison. Neuta- 
conkanut Hill affords a magnificent view. It is 299 feet 
high. Why does the path zigzag up the hill? This hill 
has not been built upon by houses. Why? It has been 
set aside as a park. 

Distant hills might be studied from pictures, as Pueblo 
Indians on table-like hills. 

A mountain is not an overgrown hill. It differs from the 
hill in other ways than size. It is better to study a picture 
of a mountain than to create an imaginary mountain from 
a hill. 
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Oral Language in the Drawing Class 


Annie Klingensmith 


Assistant Superintendent, Gary, Ind. 


ISS MARTINEAU is art teacher. Her pupils 
are six and seven. Their products are frequently 
young masters, the drawing of which is more 
like that of the Old Masters than might be sup- 

posed. Any day you go into the room, you may see these 
artists at work in many mediums. Here is a group 
around a clay table, there is another around the sand, 
and yonder in the seats, many busy with paper cutting 
and paste, with pencil and crayon. Strange as it may seem 
in an art r om, not a few heads are bent over first readers. 
It might seem that these belong to naughty people, de- 
prived of the pleasure of the art class, but this is not true. 
They are merely studying the nursery rhymes to be told 
in one of the many ways possible in this delightful room. 
Glance into the book and you will have the key to all the 
activities in progress. 

By and by, if you remain, which you will certainly do 
unless you have a train to catch, you will see another thing 
not very common in a drawing class. The busy workers 
become an audience, and one after another the children 
present their work to the class and tell “a story.” Here 
is a picture and here are some of their stories transcribed 
as nearly as they could be by a student stenographer. The 
picture is of the Old Woman Who Lived in a Shoe, but this 
is the day before Thanksgiving. If it were the day before 
Christmas or the Fourth, doubtless the Old Woman would 
have dolls, or firecrackers, in her big basket. 

The first three stories are all of the joys of Thanksgiving. 
The last one, with a sad prevision of what may come, 
shows a pessimistic strain, and so colored the imagination 
of all the story-tellers after it, that the stories become sadder 
and sadder and are omitted as too depressing for publica- 
tion. 


One day the old woman went out to get a turkey for Thanksgiving. 
She went to the store and she got a big fat turkey and on the way home 


she met her children. One was standing in the door. The one that 
was standing in the door had a headache and the other could not come 
out because she was too little. So then the old woman cooked the 
turkey and all were happy. 

HENRIETTA Ewine 


Well, when the old woman got home Mary came up and she said 
“May [ help you?” The turkey stuck out his head and bit her on the 
finzer. And when they got into the house they cooked the turkey 
When the old woman looked at the old turkey he wanted to fly and 
she put the lid down tight. When she got home she pulled out the 
f2ithers ant made some stuffing for it and sent Mary down to the 
store for candy and the other children made baskets for the candies, 
They fixed the table with bread and butter and after d'nner she changed 
th2'r clothes and they played until supper. For supper they had some 
coldturkey. When it came time to go to bed they were not tired at all 
They wanted to go to the picture show, but they had to go to bed and 
they all dreamt about the turkey. 

VirGINIA HANAN 


Here is an old woman. This is the day before Thanksgiving. The 
old woman she went down and got a turkey and brought it home 
The turkey stuck its head out and the children did not know it wasa 
turkey and they touched it and the turkey bit them on the finger, 
The old woman came in the house and fixed the turkey up and made 
sone dressing and potatoes. The old woman she bought a chicken 
when she bought that turkey and they had chicken for supper that night. 
The children they ate all the chicken. Everyone wanted the leg. 

LAVERNE BALDWIN 


Why when they got through with the turkey they were so full that 
they could not go to bed that night and had to stay up all night. The 
day before the woman had fixed up the house but did not fix the bed 
that was all mussed up. That day Thanksgiving they all got their 
dresses stained up so that the old mother with the shoe spanked them 
all and she could not wash that day because they were going away so 
s2 had to spank the children so that they could not go away and then 
they all cried and did not go to bed that night and she kept spanking 
them and they could not go to bed that night. The next day after 
Thanksgiving she washed their dresses and they got to go Sunday. 

Ruta CARSER 

















Thanksgiving in Mother Goose Land: Henrietta Ewing, 2B Class, Jefferson Schoott 
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A Hygiene Game 
Harold F. Hughes 


O instruct the children in arithmetic and spelling 

is a most laudable ideal of a teacher, but knowledge 

without health is of little value, so instruction 

which guards against preventable diseases is of 
primary importance. The need of such education has 
never been doubted, but the method of presentation has 
been the “health talk,” which has not always given the 
desired results because the children hear the teacher’s 
voice saying “do” and “don’t” so frequently that their 
attention becomes like that of the man who has accustomed 
himself to sleeping beside a railroad track. 

Cleanliness of body and teeth, plenty of fresh air and 
the habit of deep breathing would do more toward making 
a healthy race than tons of medicine, but all three, to bring 
results, must become a matter of habit and not an inter- 
mittent exercise. It was my good fortune to observe a 
habit-forming lesson given by a supervisor of physical 
culture to a receiving class, and the idea was so good that 
I feel justified in passing it on to others. The lesson was 
conducted somewhat as follows: 

“Good morning, class.” 

“Good morning, Miss W 

“We are going to play a game this morning — we shall 
call it “The Getting Up Game.” 

The interest was now awakened. The very fact that 
it was called a game meant pleasure and the curiosity was 
aroused because it was a game of which they had never 
heard. 

“First of all, we are going to play that it is bed time.” 
Here every child gives a sleepy yawn which relaxes all 
muscles 

“Now, we are going to the bedroom, and the first thing 


we shall do is to go to the window and raise it, because we 


must not sleep in a closed room.” 


All the pupils open an 
Imaginary window, 
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All right. You can undress and go to bed 
Pull the covers up around you s0 that you wi 
not be cold. Now, when I count three you will 


wake up very slowly and rub youreyes. One, 
two three.’’ 
The children have been in their seats with 


their heads on the desk feigning sleep, but o1 
the count of three they get up slowly, rub their 
eyes and stretch their arms up over their heads 
bringing them down in a big circle 

“Now, jun p out of be d quik kly, and we shall 
have our morning exercise.”’ 

Here they all jump out into the aisle, wid 


awake. They take position, bring their hands 
to their chest, paln s down, their bent arms 
forming a straight line perpendicular to th 
body. At the counting of the supervisor they 


fling them out in a straight line, stretching 
them back as far as they can and returning 
to position. This is a chest developer and an 
aid to an erect carriage and is used through all 
the grades, the number of counts depending 
upon the size of the pupil. These little folks 
had ten counts 

™ Now,a few deep breaths of nice fresh mort 
ing air.” 

Deep breathing to counts 

“And now to the bathroom Turn on the 
water and fill up the bowl.” 

“What kind of water?”’ piped a small voice. 

“What kind do you think?” 

“Warm water.” Evidently this young gen 
tleman was a mollycoddle. Laughter greeted 
him. 

“No. Nice cold water that will make the 
blood tingle through your veins and make you 
wide-awake and happy. Wash yourself and use 
plenty of water. Not just the front of your 
faces so mamma has to help out, but back of your ears, 
your ears, your neck — way down on your neck—your 
hands andarms. Allclean? Take the towel and dry your 
self. Rub hard. Now, you feel warm and nice. Get your 
tooth brush. Put some water on it and brush your 
teeth.”’ 

The children grasp their imaginary tooth brushes and 
give their teeth a cleaning that will cut down dental bills. 

“Put a little tooth powder or cream on the brush. Now 
scrub them again — front, way back to the big fellows 
which do the most of the work, on the edges, inside 
don’t let any dirt stay in any of the little crevices. That 
was a good cleaning. Wash out the toothbrush and put 
it back where it belongs. What else shall we do?” 

“Brush our hair.” 

“Surely. Let us brush it hard to make it healthy. The 
more we brush it the longer we shall keep it and it will 
be glossy and soft. We do not like to have our hair stringy 
and rough and sticking out all over our heads as if we had 
never combed it, do we? Now, let us dress quickly and 
run down to breakfast.” 

This part of the toilet completed, the children sit down 
to breakfast. 

“What shall we have for breakfast?” 

The answers were various and as they came in the super- 
visor expressed her approval or disapproval. 

“An orange.” 

* Good.” 

“Mush and milk.”’ 

“Fine. That will make you grow strong.” 

“Toast and coffee.”’ 

“The toast is good for you, but no little boy or girl 
should drink coffee. After you get big, like mamma and 
papa, tea and coffee will be all right for you, but while 
you are little have your mamma give you something els 


What are some of the other little boys and girls going to 
have to drink?” 
Then followed a long list of milk, water, chocouate, 
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cocoa and so forth, and the coffee drinker found that there 
were many things for him to try. Other foods were re- 
commended and condemned, and then, with breakfast over, 
the class went to school and the supervisor bade them 
good-bye, and left them to their studies. 

These same things have been talked about in all classes 
and when I observed the work in higher grades I found 
the supervisor giving the arm flinging exercise and asking 
how many times each one had doneit at home that morning, 
and how many had brushed their teeth before coming, but 
this little game seemed to get right at the root of the matter. 
To have told those little beginners that they must brush 
their teeth would have had little effect, but going over the 
game morning after morning would do much to make 
cleanliness a habit. Of course, all will not play the game 
in reality, but many will desire to do so, and if the mother 
starts some feature in the morning the child is very apt 
to complete the whole play. Undoubtedly, the first grade 
is the place to start these habits, for the children at that 
age like to show at home what they have learned at school, 
and if a continuation of the game is encouraged by reports 
of deep breathing and teeth brushing on through the grade 
the result will be erect men and women, few cases of con- 
sumption, coughs and colds, small dental bills, better 
digestion and a better and happier people. 





Experiments in Teaching 


Speech 
Lou Mildred Chudney 
Te sharing process plays a strong part in the group 


device that I have used advantageously in my class 
room. 

I have two divisions. While one division is 
reciting, the other division is sitting around the room in 
groups of four or five with a little helper in the center read- 
ing the new lesson. 

Before the groups take their places the difficult words 
are sounded and pronounced from the blackboard. How- 
ever, the children are always eager to share their knowledge 
of new words. Sometimes the helper doesn’t know a word; 
then the children in the group will work together to find 
it out. 

After they have finished reading the story, I allow them 
to go quietly to their seats and get their afternoon readers. 

When the period for reciting comes, I tell the children, 
“We are going to have such a fine time in sharing this 
story, and who wants to be the first one to share it with the 
class?” 

From the many hands I choose one that isn’t usually as 
anxious to tell as the others— Dorothy. 

“As we are all sharing in this story I will ask Frank to 
continue. That is fine, Frank. Don’t you want to share 
in telling this story, Robert?”” And Robert completes the 
tale. 

Sometimes if the story is one that we can share better 
by dramatizing, we play the story. 

I choose one who thinks she can share the story by 
telling it. Then we choose the players for their parts. 

One day we played Mr. and Mrs. Leghorn in Aldine 
Second Reader. We had the story teller tell the tale, 
while our players acted their parts. I was amused to 
seé that the children chose Tom, a little red-headed boy, 
for the Old Red Ox. He seemed very much pleased that 
he was the only one who could take this part. 

Then Stuart was chosen for the Gray Pony, because he 
wore a gray waist. In each of these cases the children 
thought they were sharing more in the play, as they made 
their parts more real. 

After we finish playing the story, we take our seats 
and share the tale by reading. Sometimes I have each 
helper choose one from his or her group to read the lesson 
while the rest of us make-believe we haven’t heard the story. 
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The re-creative device of story-telling also illustrates 
the make-believe and sharing process. The teacher tells 
the following story, “The Princess and the Pea.”’ 


(a) The Prince wanted to marry a real Princess, and 
a real Princess was hard to find. So the King and Queen 
fitted him out in gay apparel and he started out in search 
of a real Princess. 

He sought one in his father’s kingdom — there were many 
Princesses, but he never could find a real Princess. At last 
he returned home, heart-broken and discouraged. 

(6) One night, when the King, Queen and Prince were 
sitting in the palace, and it was thundering and lightning, 
and the rain was coming down in torrents, there was a 
knock at the palace gate. The old King went out himself 
to answer it. 

There stood a real Princess; that is what she said she 
was. Her hair hung loose over her shoulders, and the 
water was dripping from the ends of it. The water was 
pouring from the toes of her shoes, and gushing frorn her 
heels too. 

(c) The old Queen said, “We shall soon see if she is a 
real Princess or not.”” So she went to the bed chamber, and 
took a little dry hard pea and placed this on the floor of the 
bed. Then she took down twenty mattresses and placed 
these on the top of it, and upon these she placed twenty 
eider-down blankets. 

The next morning they asked the Princess, “How did 
you rest?” 

“Oh, very badly, indeed!”? she said. “Something hard 
was in my bed, and I’m sure I’m all black and blue from the 
horrid thing.” 

Then they knew she must be a real Princess. For only a 
real Princess could have felt the little hard pea. The 
Prince married her and they lived happily ever after. 

The pea was placed in a museum and it is there still, if 
it hasn’t been stolen; and this is a true story. 


“Children, I am going to tell this story again, and I want 
you to make-believe you haven’t heard it.” (Teacher re- 
tells part a.) 

“Who would like to share that part and make believe 
we have never heard it?”’ 

John is chosen. (Then teacher re-tells part 6.) 

“Who is ready to share this part of the story?” 

Mary is selected. 

“T know you would like to share all the story with us, 
Mary, but that will do now,” and Mary takes her seat. 

(Teacher re-tells part c.) 

All are eager to share in this part. Billy is chosen. 

“Now let us make believe we have never heard about 
this real Princess, children, while Billy shares it with us,” 
and the story is finished. 

The work on the story may be continued the next day. 
Call on different pupils to tell the story in sections, thus 
giving all an opportunity in sharing it. 





My Kite 


On a pleasant day, my kite, 
When the wind blew loudly, 

Slipped away and took its flight 
Sailing off so proudly. 


Long I stood and watched it fly 
From my sight fast going, 
High up toward the sunny sky, 

Ever smaller growing. 


Oft I wonder if my kite 
Still is swiftly flying, 
Or if on a rainbow bright 
Long it has been lying. — Mary Vaughn 


(From “Educational Music Course,” Ginn & Co., Publishers 
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March Post Card quail quaint quake 
quak er qual i fy qual i ty 
quan ti ty quar rel quar ry 
quar tette quar ter quartz 
qua ver Que bec queen 
queer quell quench 
quest ques tion quick 
quid qui et quite 
quill quilt quince 
quin sy quire quit 
quiv er quiz quo ta tion 
quote quo tient re quire 
squ = skw 
squab squab ble squad 
squad ron squal id squall 
squal or squan der square 
squash squat squat ter 
squaw squawk squeak 
squeal squeeze squelch 
N Ss squib squirt squire 
l squirm squir rel squirt 
tte 
ay yl M1 qu = k 
siiely l t 5 il/ [ : . 2 
( \e.. ae an tique bou quet con quer 
hj\| ) 3 cro quet li quor oO peque 
fn, 0 blique pique queue 
u nique 
ed— Making an additional syllable 
. ’ 
St. Patrick's Day at tend at tend ed 
If only I could blow like March, cheat cheat ed 
All kinds of weather scorning. 
I'd fly away to wish oy end ed fad ed fit ted 
The tip-top of the morning!—A.E.A. fold ed frost ed hand ed 
ReveTI voce Ul )eavalo 2d heat ed knot ted land ed 
lift ed light ed load ed 
mend ed need ed pad ded 
pat ted quilt ed rest ed 
N = rust ed scold ed seat ed 
Second Year Phonics sift ed tend ed wait ed 
VII wilt ed 
Kate K. O’Neill ed—No additional syllable 
(Book rights reserved) aim aimed 
The sounds of au and aw and qu were given in the first butter buttered 
year, but a review of that work with additional words : 
should now be given. buttoned called chilled 
au combed cried echoed 
failed farmed filled 
Au gust au tumn au ger gained grinned hailed 
be cause caught daub handled killed leaned 
daugh ter fau cet fault learned listened mailed 
haugh ty haul maul mowed nailed named 
naught | naugh ty pau per opened peeled played 
pause sau cer sau sage plowed poured prayed 
squal id squall rained raised roared 
rowed sailed sawed 
aw scoured signed snowed 
soured spilled stalled 
awl awn ing bawl claw tamed teased tickled 
craw crawl dawn draw trimmed wailed walled 
drawl drawn gnaw jaw wired 
law law yer pshaw raw ed=t 
saw scrawl shawl sprawl ache ached 
straw thaw trawl bake baked 
un te cocked fussed heaped 
= - kicked kissed knocked 
ac quaint ac quaint ance ac quire leaked leaped liked 
ac quit ban quet e qual locked looked milked 
e qual i ty in quire li quid missed mussed nipped 
quack qua drille quad ru ped packed picked preached 
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raked rapped reached 
rocked sliced soaked 
tacked ticked tipped 
waked wiped worked 
t (silent) 
bus tle cas tle fas ten 
glis ten has ten hus tle 
jos tle mois ten sof ten 
this tle whis tle wres tle 


Teach pronunciation and spelling of words ending in 
f that changes to v where es is added: 


calf calves half halves 
beef beeves grief grieves 
leaf leaves knife knives 
life lives thief thieves 
wife wives wolf wolves 


Y changed to i when ed, er, es, or est are added: 


ally allies allied 

baby babies -—— 

chilly — — chillier chilliest 
crazy ena ene crazier craziest 
cry cries cried crier — 
dry dries dried drier driest 
fly flies flier - 
funny funnier funniest 
frosty frostier frostiest 
fry fries fried ——_> ss 
happy happier —_ happiest 
holy ~ holier holiest 
hungry — - hungrier hungriest 
magnify magnifies magnified magnifier 

mortify mortifies mortified — 

rainy — — rainier rainiest 


The poem to read this month, I think, is from an old 
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THE CALL OF THE WIND 


The March wind wanders round and round, 
Til chink or crevice he has found, 
Or peeps in through the key-hole small; 
I often hear him gruffly call — 
Who — 00 — 00 — 00? 
Who — 00 — 00 — oo? 
(Take low pitch for the call.) 
Sometimes I think he has a twin 
Who plays at “Hide and Seek” with him. 
For oft in answer to his call, 
Sounds, close at hand, a shrill voice small — 
You — 00 — 00 — 00! 
You — 00 — 00 — oo! 
(H‘gh pitch.) 
Though oft I hear him in the night, 
He and his twin keep out of sight; 
I never hear their footsteps fall, 
But oft their voices call and call — 
Who — 00 — 00 — 00! 
(Low pitch) 
You — 00 — 00 oo! 
(High pitch.) 


After this has been read correctly, have children learn it. 
One or three children recite it, the boys giving the “Who” 
and the girls the “ You”’ call. 


THE DISCONTENTED PINE 
Pine Tree Fairy 
A man came 
Now all my glass 
Far in the woods 
ate them all 
a bag on his shoulder 
You may have 
What a lucky 
A goat came 
The fairies danced 
Oh, what beautiful 
I wish I had my own 


TREE 
had gold leaves 

the naughty wind 
broke them all to 
beautiful pine tree 
envied all the other 
had glass leaves 
many other trees 
I'll take them 

I heard 

Now all my gold 
had leaves like 

Now I will be content 
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How to Draw Birds* 
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ot 


Amy Rachel Whittier 


AST month we learned how to draw characteristic 

bird forms by making many tracings, cuttings and 

memory sketches from a good copy. This month 

we are to takeastep in advance, for we do not 
ourselves wish to become or teach children to become mere 
automatic reproducers of the work of others. Copying 
is denounced by many, but the imitative instinct inherent 
in all of us persists, and it leads us in the right more often 
thanin the wrong path. Most of us, as we grow older, wish 
that we had the power to keep young people from making 
the same mistakes that we made. How many times we 
hear this! “What is the real value of my experience if I 
can’t pass it on to others?’’ As teachers of little children 
it is possible for us actually to do this, for we can help them 
to take necessary steps a little sooner, a little easier than 
we did. That is why we give them first a good copy and 
teach them how to become independent of it, not by dis- 
couraging blunders, but by a series of simple, easy, graded 
steps. ‘How is it that Professor B. can leave his classes 
so often for outside lecture work?” said one university 
man to another. “Because he knows how to teach his 
students to be independent of him,” was the reply. 

If we left the children at the point where the last article 
ended, sat back in our chairs and watched them, or perhaps 
directed their efforts slightly by asking them each day to 
draw a duck, a goose, a rooster, a robin, a blue-jay, or some 
other bird form they had tried to memorize, we should 
find this happening. A few of the children would gradually 
gain in power to make better drawings, a very few would 
lose the little skill they had, the majority would gain in 
ability to sketch the form rapidly, but the representation 
would grow less and less like the original copy. Then sud- 
denly some child would make a sketch of the bird doing 
something. Instantly the whole class, stimulated to action 
by action, would wake up and try to imitate him. A hint 
to the wise teacher is sufficient. Why wait for one of the 
children to suggest action? The desire to make the birds 
do something is sure to express itself, sooner or later, 
and knowing that, it is our privilege as helpful teachers 
to arouse it before any individual has lost skill or interest. 
Instead of continuing the tracing, cutting and memory 
sketches of the form we are teaching, lead up to action by 
a series of progressive lessons similar to the following. 

In order to have action we must have a change in posi- 
tion. The simplest possible change that can be made is to 
reverse the drawing, bringing the birds face to face, talking 
to each other or meeting on the path. (See plate of illus- 
trations.) How shall we have the children do this? Take 
two of the birds cut in a previous lesson, or, if you prefer, 
review the form and test their memory or skill by having 
two new cuttings made at the beginning of this lesson. 

Place the two birds, facing each other, on a rectangular 
piece of paper of suitable size. 


Note The size will depend upon the size of the cuttings, but in 
general suitable size means a piece of paper that will allow the drawing 
to cover all of the space with the exception of a margin not over one 
half inch in width. The ordinary 6” x 9” drawing paper is too large 
for most of the drawings that ought to be expected and accepted from 
little children. When we come to the definite work in composition and 
design, this will be more freely explained. 


Trace around each bird form. This lesson gives another 
opportunity to memorize the form and introduces a new 
element which suggests action. 

Follow this by having the children try to sketch the two 
birds without tracing, and from memory, both on paper 
and at the board. The teacher need feel no sense of failure 
or discouragement if the bird in the revised position is 
poorly drawn, for, remember, it has been memorized in one 

* Copyright, 1915, by Amy Rachel Whittier. 


position only and muscular memories do not reverse easily 
the first time we try to have them. However, the teacher 
who is teaching herself should make a strenuous effort to 
acquire facility in drawing the bird facing either way, then 
she will not be hampered when she needs to make various 
illustrations that will necessarily demand birds facing in 
different directions. 

We are now ready for a more definite change. Although 
we have up to this time been working from a copy and have 
a sound pedagogical reason for doing so, there is something 
to be said in favor of the statement so often heard that, 
“Children must draw from life.” We have prepared them 
for observing life by teaching them what to look for. 

It is, of course, possible to learn to do by being thrown on 
your own resources. But it is pleasanter to have a little 
help at the start, especially if you are only five years old, 
and comparatively few children have learned to draw from 
life by being told to “go ahead and draw what they see.”’ 
Familiarize children with a good copy that gives the char- 
acteristics of the form they are to study, then as soon as 
possible connect with real living forms. -If, for example, 
you are teaching them how to draw a goose and there are 
some live ones living in the neighborhood of the school, ask 
them to make a call on the geese, or better still, take them 
yourself. Notice the long, slim, flexible necks the geese 
have—“ Just like the ones we drew in our pictures of the 
goose. 

“Try to catch sight of a goose standing as ours did, so 
that she seems to have only one leg and foot.” 

“Try to catch sight of one stretching its neck out.” 

“When we go back to school I am going to find out how 
many of you really have quick eyes, good memories and 
skilful fingers. Can you guess how I am going to find 
this out?” ; 

If it is not possible to see the live birds learn what pictures 
are stored away in young memories by questioning. 

“How many have ever seen a live duck?” 

“How many have ever seen a duck floating on the water?”’ 

“Shut your eyes and think the answer to my next ques- 
tion.” 

“When the duck was floating on the water, was any of it 
hidden or covered by water?” 

“No, don’t tell me the answer by speaking, but show 
me this way. Place one of the ducks you cut out of paper, 
flat on your desk. Take the small oblong piece of paper 
I gave you at the beginning of this lesson and with it cover 
up all of the duck that you think was hidden or covered 
by water when you saw the real live duck floating.” 

“Draw a picture of this duck, showing only the part the 
water does not hide. You may make just one long line 
to represent the water. Yes, a straight line, because this 
is a very quiet duck floating on smooth water.” (See plate 
of illustrations.) 


Note The children will probably show much more of the duck 
than you see in the illustration. It is a common error to do this and 
a mistake made by grown people, even illustrators, as well as by chil- 
dren. 


This fact, that most of the duck is covered by water, 
is one that we can teach. We can give it to them as a 
problem saying, “I thought when I saw ducks floating on 
the water that only a very little of the body showed, like 
this.” : 


Note Make a sketch or show a large drawing like the one on the 
plate of illustrations. This drawing could be made before class on a 
large sheet of paper. The lines should be made with black ink or 
black crayon, otherwise they will not show clearly enough for all to see 
them. 

(Continued on page 162) 
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(Continued from page 159) 


“Most of you seem to think that more of the body shows, 
and perhaps I haven’t remembered right. How can we 
find out? James, there are ducks near your house and 
also a duck pond; do you think you could find the answer 
to this question and let us know? You might all ask other 
people and I am going to look again myself. Sometimes 
we make a mistake the first time we look and eyes do not 
really tell us the truth or we forget. If we are really to 
learn to draw as we want to, we must teach our eyes and 
our memories to be very careful and very truthful.” 

The picture of the duck floating on the water is very 
simple and one that is familiar to all the children. There- 
fore its representation presents little difficulty, but if we 
advance to a harder position or action, as we do when we 
try to represent the goose hissing, the rooster crowing, 
the hen eating, or the robin pulling a worm from the ground 
(see plate of illustrations), we need more help. 

“How many have seen a rooster crow? Shut your eyes 
and try to remember how he looked.” 

“Make believe you are roosters getting ready to crow. 
Show me what you would do.” 

“T see you are all stretching your necks, putting your 
heads way back, and your mouths are open!” 

“Good! Now take one of the roosters you cut from paper 
yesterday. Move his neck and head as nearly as possible 
as they would move if he were a real rooster crowing. No 
matter if the paper does tear or if you have to fold it in 
places and if you spoil one take another, we have made so 
many cuttings that there is a whole box of paper roosters 
on my desk.” (See illustrated plate for a drawing which 
shows a typical result of such an attempt.) 

“When you have made your rooster take the crowing posi- 
tion, hold it firmly on paper and trace around it.” 

“There’s a place where it is torn. [Iknow. What shall we 
do when we come to that?” 

“T’ll tell you; a real rooster would stretch instead of tearing, 
so we will stretch the line out.” (See illustration.) 

“See, he doesn’t crow.” 

“What must we do?” 

“Open his bill!” 


“Here is a picture I have made of a rooster crowing.”’ 


Note Show a large drawing made from the one on the plate of 
illustrations.) 


“What did I do to my rooster that you haven’t done to 
yours? Yes, I made the tail feathers drop lower. Perhaps 
I’m wrong, so I ask you again to watch roosters when they 
crow and find out about the tail. I shall ask that question 
every morning until I find some one who has seen a rooster 
crow and whose eyes are very true, so we can all depend 
upon them. Also we will begin to collect pictures of 
roosters. I'll bring in all I can find and so will you; then 
next time we want to draw a rooster and can’t see a real 
one or find any one in the class who can tell us exactly how 
he looked, we’ll get out the pictures and see if they can tell 
us.” 

Note If youare teaching children who are old enough to own and 
use cameras, encourage them to take snapshots of birds in different 
positions. 


The hissing goose, the robin pulling the worm would be 
presented in a similar way. 
Let us sum up the order of procedure: 


1 As soon as the children are fairly familiar with the 
form, secure, further repetition and increase in- 
terest by suggesting a change in position that 
hints at a story. 

2 a Have children see live birds, if possible; call for 
drawings which record the memories of these 
observations. 

2 b Have children search their memories and record 
these by using movable forms as with cut out 
duck and oblong piece of paper. 

Make drawings from these. 
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Teacher show children correct drawing of action 
or position they are trying to represent. 

Leave with children each time one definite ques- 
tion, the answer to which can be found only by 
looking at the real bird, a good photograph or 
by questioning some one outside of school. 
This is to help form a habit of keen, careful in- 
terested observation. 

Call for a report of this outside observation. 

3 Ask children to close eyes and think Low a bird looks 
when doing some stated thing, as the rooster 
crowing; this may follow observation of the real 
bird or not; it depends upon your environment 
and school conditions. 

4 Dramatize the position, e.g., show as nearly as a human 
being can how a rooster would look crowing. 

5 Represent the action as nearly as possible by folding 
or tearing one of the paper forms made in a pre- 
vious lesson. 

6 Trace around this—help children to sketch in the 
line where the form has been torn or folded. 
Show a good representation of this position which you 
have drawn from the one on the plate of illus- 

trations. 


The drawings shown in the plate may be enlarged to 
any desired size by using the squares as suggested. For 
example, the greater part of the duck fits into a rectangle 
which is two and a half squares long. These helping 
squares may be drawn of any size; then the lines of the duck 
must bear the same relation to the squares no matter what 
their size. 


Teaching a Song 
SUBJECT 
“The Wind.” 
(Found in “‘ The Modern Music Series Primer,’ by Eleanor Smith.) 
MATERIALS 
“The Wind,” and review songs. 


TEACHER’S AIM 


To teach the first verse of the song, “The Wind,” to the 
First and Second Grades. 


PREPARATION 


“We are going to sing about the wind to-day.” “Can 
you see the wind?” “Can you hear the wind?” “Can 


you feel the wind?” Different pupils will tell things which 
the wind does, as—blows their hair or dresses, and dries 
mother’s clothes. 


PROCEDURE 

“Now I am going to sing our song about the wind. 
Close your eyes, place your heads on your desks, for | 
want you to tell me what the wind did when I have finished 
the song.” I will sing the first verse again and have the 
children listen. Then as I sing the first verse over the 
children may hum it. Next I shall sing a phrase and have 
the children sing it back to me. If they do not grasp the 
phrase I shall repeat it, having the second grade sing it, 
then the first grade, and finally all the children. I shall 
treat all the phrases in the same manner. I shall go back 
to the beginning and sing two phrases at a time, treating 
them the same as those above. Children will sing all the 
phrases. Then I shall sing the first phrase, children the 
second phrase, I the third phrase, children the fourth 
phrase,and so on, through the entire verse. Next I shall 
change the order and have the children sing the first phrase 
and I shall sing the second phrase, and so on, with all the 
phrases. Then the first grade may sing a phrase and the 
second grade another phrase. I will sing the verse and 
then play I am visitor and listen to the children sing. 
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GAMES AND DRILLS FOR ADDITION AND SUBTRACTION 
Marian D. Paine 


addition and subtraction have been discussed in 

the three previous articles on drill. These are 

important, but while it is essential to economical, 
forceful teaching that they be understood and kept in 
mind, the adequate carrying out of theoretical ideas is 
equally necessary. 

The addition and subtraction combinations must ulti- 
mately be almost mechanically perfect, if they are to be of 
any particular use in further work, and this can be achieved 
only by means of innumerable repetitions and by the use 
of these facts along various lines. Therefore a good deal 
of careful training is needed, particularly for the slow minds 
in a class, before any degree of skill is attained. 

It is axiomatic that to drill along one line or to over- 
emphasize certain parts of the work, means lack of result 
proportionate to the amount of energy expended. Hence 
the need for variety, for even a slight change in the daily 
drill exercise, will contribute greatly to its effectiveness. 

The number of games and drills which teachers may de- 
vise or invent is great. In the succeeding paragraphs are 
suggested a few which have been found especially useful 
in fixing the facts of addition and subtraction upon chil- 
dren’s minds. Both oral and written work is included, as 
one must necessarily reinforce the other at all times. 


PP sisiion‘s which are basal in the teaching of 


ORAL DRILL 


I GueEssinc GAMES 

Manipulation of number facts already acquired is an 
excellent way to reinforce them in the child’s mind. For 
this purpose many simple guessing games may be invented 
by a teacher, just as soon as her class has a small back- 
ground of arithmetical knowledge. In these, only material 
comparatively well known to the pupils is available. 

Three typical guessing games are described below. Or- 
dinarily the teacher should be the leader until the rules 
are well understood. 

1 The leader thinks of a combination of numbers, 
gives the answer, as 9 (or he may say, “I am thinking of two 
numbers which equal 9”), and calls on a child, who may 
ask, “Is it 4 and 5 are 9?” Hehasonly one guess, and if 
this is not correct the leader replies, “No, it is not,” and 
calls upon others until the combination in his mind has 
been given. The one guessing correctly may then take the 
leader’s place. 

2 This game may be varied by having one leader who 
writes the combination of numbers he has chosen on a slip 
of paper before each guess, and gives it to the child guess- 
ing correctly. These slips may be made by the class as an 
exercise in measuring, before the commencement of the 
game. 

3 Another game may be played as follows: The leader 
thinks of a number, but does not tell it. He then calls 
on a child, who may ask, “Is it 3 and 4?” 


The leader says, “It is not 7,” or, “No, I am not think- 
ing of 7.” 

He then calls on other children until the number in his 
mind has been guessed, when he gives an affirmative answer. 
The successful guesser then takes the place of the first, 
and the game continues as before. 


II CALENDAR NUMBERS 

Large calendars, such as insurance firms and others send 
out every year in their advertising, may be used for early 
abstract work. 

The numbers on these calendars are first cut out and 
firmly pasted on oak-tag or other stiff cardboard. In an 


» ungraded school, older scholars will be glad to prepare 


these. 

Double sets from 1 to 6, 1 to 12, or 1 to 20 (depending on 
how far the class has gone in its work) are then sorted out 
and put with several small wooden sticks about three inches 
long in Manila envelopes. The material is then ready for 
use. 

One envelope is given to each child for a lesson. Exam- 
ples may be dictated, or problems illustrated on the desks: 


Oe ol Ls | 
el + [| a 


ae 


Pad 


or 


ae ry 


ae 


Lou 


the sticks being used to form the symbols +, —, and =. 
Though somewhat cumbersome to prepare, these sets 
are extremely valuable. 


III A Domino GAME 

Enough dominoes must first be secured so that every 
child who is to play may have three. These may be broken 
sets. 

The participants are divided into small groups. Suppose 
that twenty children are toplay. Four captains are selected 
and each chooses four others from the class to complete his 


side. The children on each side are numbered from 1 to 5, 
the captain being Number 1. Each is then given three 
dominoes. 


The groups gather around convenient desks or sit on the 
floor. At a signal, Number 1 in each group puts down a 
domino and gives the combination of numbers upon it. 
Number 2 follows by putting one of his on either end, and 
giving the sum of the two number groups that come to- 
gether. Numbers 3, 4 and 5 come next, after which Num- 
ber 1 puts down a second one, and so on. 
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To give an illustration: The captain puts down 











and says, “Five and one are six.” 
Number 2 puts 

















on the five and says, “Two and five are seven.” 
Number 3 puts 











on the one and says, “Seven and one are eight,” the 
players continuing in this manner until all the dominoes 
are disposed of. The captain is to correct errors and be 
sure that all the children play fairly. 

The side which first gets rid of all its dominoes is the 
winner. 

An excellent feature of this game is the effect of one weak 
player on the whole side. If sufficient interest is aroused, 
the captains will often try to help the slower ones before 
school or at other times, while they in turn will make every 
effort to improve. 


IV NuMBER JUMPING 

Adding selected number to any other number which 
may be given, mzkes a ‘ood exercise when quickly done. 
For example, if 5 is to be added, the teacher may assign 
to various. children the numbers: 


10 25 40 16 3 9 82 
To which they reply by giving: 
15 30 45 21 8 14 87 


This drill may be similarly used for work in subtraction. 
A leader from among the quicker pupils will often be able 
to take the teacher’s place in conducting such an exercise. 


V Hutt Gur 

This old game with beans can be played by children 
from the beginning of the second grade on. 

The players are arranged in a circle with ten beans apiece. 
Large classes should be divided into groups of from six 
to nine players. Any child may begin. He puts any 
number of beans in hand, closes it, and holds it out to his 
left hand neighbor, saying, “Hull gull.” 

The neighbor replies, “ Hand full.” 

The first one then asks, “How many?” and the second 
one guesses. If he guesses correctly he has all the beans 
in the first player’s hand. If not, he must give him as many 
as the difference between his guess and the right number. 
For instance, if he guesses 7 and the right number is 5, he 
must give 2; if he guesses 3 and the right number is 5, he 
must still give 2. It is allowable to have the hand empty. 

Each in turn asks his left hand neighbor, until one player 
has all the beans: he is then declared the winner. When 
a player has no more beans, he drops out of the game. 

4 
VI Frnpinc Parrs 

Good sized cards or papers, each having one subtraction 
combination on it, are distributed about upon the desks. 
Several children are then assigned to find a pair of examples 
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6 6 or ‘ s 
—2 +8 +7 
6 Each pair should be brought up for the teacher’s 
inspection and recited to her. If the class is small, all 
may be hunting at once. 


VIL Grvine Pairs 

A similar game may be played orally, using the subtrac- 
tion combinations. 

Two children face each other and give pairs of examples 
alternately. 

For instance one says, “11 minus 8.”’ 

The other replies, “11 minus 3.” 

The second then says, “15 minus 7.”’ 

The first, “15. minus 8,” and‘so on. 

After a given number of turns each may choose z2nother 
child to take his place. 


VIII THe GAME oF SQUARES 

Six-inch squares of oak-tag, divided into sections, may 
be prepared by the children. In each square one of the 
figures from 1 to 9 should be written: 


BT F eS I 
g-t ak 
5 12 6 | 


A number, as 6, is chosen and a round counter or a penny 
given each player. He. spins the penny and adds the 
Number 6 to the figure nearest which it stops. 

This game may be used for oral drill or written seat-work. 
If used orally, one square is enough for a whole group; 
if for seat-work, every child should have his own square 
and penny, each square having the numbers arranged in 
a different order. Score may be kept in the oral geme by 
giving points for all prompt and correct answers. i 


WRITTEN DRILL 


I COPYING FROM THE BOARD 

Such exercises as the following give a variety to the 
ordinary copying and solving of abstract examples. 

| Groups of dots arranged in the form of simple ex- 
amples may be copied from the blackboard: 


_ ® * oe _e%® 
nt Sidlion a eee ee@e 
I+1=2 2+ 3 = 5§ 


2 Such a lesson as the following often proves interest- 
ing: 

Write these statements and make a picture under each 
one: 


1 3 roses and 4 roses are —— roses. 

2 5 squares and 4 squares are —— squares. 
3 1 top and 5 tops are —— tops. 

4 2 sticks and 2 sticks are —— sticks. 

5 8S stars and 3 stars are —— stars. 


3 Written work upon the common measures studied is 
also of value. For example: 


12 = 1 dozen 





dozen and 2 are 
dozen and 8 are ——. 
dozen and 6 are ——. 

and 3 dozen are ; 

9 is less than a dozen. 
5 is more than a dozen. 
5 is —— more than 2 dozen. 
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[I Makinc DoMINOEs 

Oak-tag patterns are prepared, proportioned exactly 
like ordinary dominoes, but 13 x 3 inches, or twice as large. 
Spots should be inked upon. them, which correspond in 
arrangement to the spots on regulation dominoes. 

These may be given. to children to mark around and cut 
out. Then the spots may be put in with pericil or colored 
crayon, and the number fact which each illustrates placed 
on the back. 








® 3+5=8 
9 es 
a 


S+3=8 
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The domino patterns may also be used for drill on the 
number facts in addition, and for playing a Guessing Game 
similar to the third one described at the beginning of the 
list. : 


Il Dice 
\Each pupil may be supplied with two dice and a small 
piece of blotter or heavy drawing paper. 
The dice are thrown (on the blotter to deaden the noise) 
and written statements, which correspond to the throws, 
made on paper or on the board: 


6+ 5= ll 2 4 
5+6 = 11 +4 +2 
6 6 


Number boxes may be distributed, and statements made 
on the desks with the numbers instead of on paper. 





How One Third Grade Made 
Bird-Houses 


Rena L. Berry 


N April, when we began our bird-work, I thought how 

| fine it would be for my sixteen girls and twenty-three 

boys to make bird-houses.. But how should we get the 
material? 

After some thinking the idea’ came of combining the 
cigar-box and chalk-hox. 

It took about a week to gather the thirty-nine chalk- 
boxes necessary, one for each child; and all who gave them 
to me were very much interested and glad to help. 

The children brought the top and bottom of enough 
cigar boxes, thus saving the trouble of tearing the boxes 
apart at school. All materials were placed so that each 
child would have his own. 








- 
— _ 









































Ba 


I i 
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We took time Monday for measuring. We used the 
bottom! of the chalk-box for the front of the bird-house. 
Standing the box on end we drew a line 44 inches from that 
end, across the bottom of the box (see Drawing II); next 
on each side we drew lines from this line to the upper back 
corners (see Drawing III). We measured the bottom of 
cigar-box the same width as the chalk-box, leaving it full 
length, so that the back would extend above the chalk-box, 
by which to fasten in place. The lid of the cigar-box 
we used full width and 4} inches long for the overlapping 
roof. The lid of the chalk-box was to be nailed to the 
bottom, and extend forward for the porch. 
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On Tuesday afternoon the children brought their ham- 
mers. ~We used the-last of the afternoon for work, taking 
about forty minutes. I divided the room, having only hall 
nail at a time, the others were helpers, and helped hold th 
materials together, etc. We used small nails, such ag ard 
use| in making cigar-boxes, and the children could goon) 
tell’ by the sound whether the nails were going through i 
the right way. 
were learning, and how faithfully they did try again and 
again. 


7 


How they did enjoy it, and how much they’ 


Wednesday the other half nailed theirs, having for help-' 


ers'the ones they had helped the day before. It did’ not 
take quite so long this day, for they had learned by seeing 
and helping the day before. I marked all the places for 
the doors, taking a quarter-of-a-dollar and drawing around 
it; for if the hole is too large, the English sparrow ‘will 
claim the home. These, too, were taken home to be cut. 

I thought they might get tired carrying the boxes home 
and back again so often; but they were only too happy 
to do it. 

Drawing I shows the finished bird-house. 

Imagine what interest it created, both at school and at 
home; even the Eighth Grade asked if they couldn’t make 
a_bird-house; 
mammas made bird-houses. 

The children took them home Friday, which was Arbor 
and Bird Day; and I am sure they will be more kind and 
thoughtful about birds for having made a home for one. 

Another style was brought in by one of the’ boys, 
in which he used the part cut off the end of the chalk- 
box. See Drawing IV. 





Easter Cards 
Rachel Weston 


(See pages 166 and 167) 


The designs on the first page may be used on postals or 
on rather heavy cards. An outline of black waterproof 
ink is first made and when quite dry the color is added. 


and at home, a number of papas and 


Various color schemes would be attractive, but the colors | 


should be put on simply and be kept light in value. 
two children, the Easter bonnet, and the pot of hyacinths 
are to be cut out and made to stand by pasting a strip of 
stiff paper on the back to form an easel. 

Try the hyacinths in delicate pink, white, yellow and 
lavender, with green leaves and a dull red pot. 

The pupil’s or some other name may be substituted for 
the greeting. The bonnets might be used for place cards, 


The | 


—_ 


with the ribbons colored to follow the scheme of decoration. ; 


The bunny head is to be cut out by itself.and pasted just 
back of the ears on the pointed strip. It will then slip over 
the page of a book for a mark. 

The frisky toys were designed to carry the springtime 
message to shut in folks who can’t get out for “the feel in 
the air.” The children always know some such. 





Not Long 


The days grow longer, 
The sun grows stronger, 

The plants in the window — how they grow! 
They seem to listen, 

Their bright eyes glisten, 

And what they’re hearing I think I know; 
The spring that’s coming, 

The brown bees humming, 

Fhe sweet warm winds of an April day, 
While snows are sifting, 
Thescene is shifting, 

The grim old winter’s not long to stay! 

Child Garden 


’ 
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Daily Lesson Plans for Second and Third Grades | 


Effie L. Bean 


March 
LANGUAGE AND LITERATURE 
First WEEK 

Monday Homonyms: Meet —meat. Use in sen- 
tences on blackboard. Then fill in blanks in 
sentences correctly. 

Tuesday Homonyms: New —knew. Use the same 
method as above. 

Wednesday Homonyms: Ate — eight. Same as 
above. 

Thursday Review homonyms. 

Friday Conversation lesson on “The Toming or 
Spring.” 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Tell the story of “Annie’s New Shoes” for 
reproduction, 

Tuesday Talk aout above story to bring out main 
points. Reproduce story. 

Wednesday Dramatize story of “ Annie’s New Shoes.” 
Let pupils make suggestions. 

Thursday Dramatize above story. 

Friday Dramatize the story you like best. 


THIRD WEEK 
Monday Memorize four lines of “The Block City,” 
by Stevenson. 
Tuesday Memorize four more lines of above. 
Wednesday Memorize four more lines. 
Thursday Complete above poem. 
Friday Individual recitation of above. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Tell the story of Sir Philip Sidney. (“Fifty 
Famous Stories” by Baldwin.) 

Tuesday Reproduce above story. 

Wednesday Tell the story of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
(“Fifty Famous Stories” by Baldwin.) 

Thursday Reproduce above story. 

Friday Review all poems learned. 


HISTORY AND GEOGRAPHY 


First WEEK 
Monday Farming continued. 
Transportation of crops to the city. 
Price per bushel, etc. 
Transportation about thé city to customers. 
Tuesday Corn. 
How cut? Husked? Shelled? 
Where is it stored? 
Where and how is it marketed? 
Bushels per acre? Price? 


SECOND WEEK 


THIRD WEEK 


FouR1tH WEEK 
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Wednesday Fruit and vegetables. 
How gathered? Stored? 

How marketed and sold? 
Thursday Fertilizing, ploughing, etc. 
What seed is sown in the fall? 

Friday Rotation of crops. 
Discuss the necessity for this. 


Monday Poultry. 

Care of chickens and eggs. 

Their uses. 

Profit, etc. 

Tuesday Dairying. 

Milk, butter, cheese. 

How is butter made? 

How is cheese made? 

How are the above marketed? 
Wednesday Continue above discussion. 
Thursday Bee culture. 

Care of bees. 

Gathering of the honey. 

Marketing the honey. 

Prices paid for honey. 

Friday Social life of the present farmer as compared 
with that of the pioneer. 


Monday County fair. 
Touch lightly upon its different phases. 
Tuesday Preparation for winter. 
Repairing of buildings. 
Laying in supplies not raised on the farm, ‘such 
as salt, sugar, molasses, etc. 
Wednesday How farmers spend the winter. 
The children’s work (bringing in wood, coal, going 
to school, etc.) 
Thursday Plays and games during the winter 
Friday Work: of the mother on the farm. (Meals, 
clothing, care of the dairy, poultry, etc.) 


Monday Continue above. 
Tuesday Feeding the stock, repairing barns, hauling 





products to town or market, mending machinery 
and fences. 
Wednesday Winter sports and recreations for young 
and old. 
Thursday ‘Tell how the farmer and his family go 
shopping. 
How do the children earn their spending money? 
Friday Spring work of the farmer. 
Plowing, harrowing, planting, sowing, building, 
repairing, etc. 
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NATURE STUDY 


First WEEK 


Monday Study of the winds. 
What season has just ended? 
What season has just begun? 
What is a characteristic of this month? (Wind.) 
Warm and cold winds. 
Winds of autumn, winter, spring and summer. 
How do they differ? 
Tuesday Can we see the wind? 
How do we know it is here? 
How are winds named? 
Does the wind always make the same sound? 
Wednesday Need of air for all life. 
Tell or read stories illustrating this. 
Thursday What does the wind do? 
Make a list upon paper of the different things 
the wind does, See who can write the longest 
list. 
Friday Tell the story of “The Bag of Winds.” 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Read “The North Wind and the Duck.” 
(PRIMARY EpvucaTION, January, 1905.) 

Tuesday Read “King AZolus and the Winds.” 
reproduce it orally. 

Wednesday Memorize four lines of “Sweet and Low’ 
by Tennyson. 

Thursday Memorize four more lines of above. 

Friday Memorize four more lines. 


Pupils 


, 


THIRD WEEK 

Monday Complete poem. 
Individual recitation of same. 

Tuesday Tell story of “Little Half Chick” for re- 
production. 

Wednesday Reproduce ab<ve story. 

Thursd y Conversation lesson upon the following to 
test the general information of the pupils: 
From what is flour made? 
From what is meal made? 
From what do we obtain cotton? 
From what is sugar obtained? 
Where do we get salt? 

Friday Tell the story, “Why the Sea is Salt.” 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Are there any maple trees in your neighbor- 
hood? 
What <re the children doimg now? (Gathering 
sap.) 

Tuesday How is sap gathered in large groves of 
maple trees? (Spouts, pails, etc.) 

Wednesda Maple syrup 
Tell how it is made. 

Thursday How is maple sugar made? 
Collect as many pictures as possible, showing all 
the processes. 

Friday Uses of maple syrup and maple sugar. 


SEAT WORK 
First WEEK 


Monday Paper cutting of “March hares’ running. 
Make four from white paper and paste on dark 
paper. 

Tuesday In pencil, draw some of the things you think 
could be seen at a county fair. 

Wednesday Write a list of ten things, good to eat, 
containing sugar. 

Thursday Illustrate in pencil “Some Things Children 
Do on a Farm in Winter.” 

Friday Illustrate on the blackboard boys and girls 

playing ball. 


SECOND WEEK 
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Monday Color with crayons a little girl feeding. 
the chickens. : 
Tuesday Write a list of twelve words containing four 


letters. 
Wednesday Copy the following and write their 
opposites: 


soft, sour, near, top, day, open, early, young, ¢ 
sharp, slow. 

Thursday Copy carefully all three letter words on a 
certain page of your reader. 

Friday Use cardboard squares and circles made last 
month for making of original designs upon the 


desk. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Complete the following couplets: 























Bread and Pins and 

Hooks and Brush and 

Pen and Knife and 

Horse and Watch and ——. 


Black and ——. House and ——. 
Tuesday Write a list of ten things made of wood, 
Wednesday Copy and write the opposites of the 
following: 
right, front, up, east, north, ceiling. 

Thursday Give pupils slips of paper containing names 
of the school, teacher, principal, superintendent, 
city and State. 

Pupils copy these with letters in letter boxes. 

Friday Give each child a small picture. Write a 
short story descriptive of the picture. 


(Continued on page 172) 
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Annie’s New Shoes 
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(Continued from page 169) 


Fourth WEEK 

Monday Give each child a paragraph of a newspaper 
or magazine. Underscore all known words. 

Tuesday Paper cutting of a wagon from black paper. 
Make wheels of red. Paste wagon on gray, leav- 

~ ing top of wagon box loose. From different colored 
papers, cut various fruits and vegetables. Slip 
into top of wagon box, letting them show over top 
of wagon, and paste. 


Wednesday Name all things or animals, having 
wings. 
Thursday Paper cutting of a barn and a pump. 


Friday Write a list of eight things made of silver. 


DRAWING 

First WEEK 
Monday 

Use 


tree’s growth, from the base upward. 


Paint a leafless tree. 
stroke of the brush in the direction of the 
Let the 


top of the paper cut off the top of the trees. Have 
few branches. 

Tuesday Paint a pigeon in black. 

Wednesday Ruler drill. 
Teach children to recognize the inch. Mark 


off inch spaces on strips of paper. 

Thursiay Continue above. 
Recognize and mark off one half inches on squares 
of paper. Connect opposite points by drawing 
lines. 

Friday Place dots one inch apart all around the edge 
of a piece of 7 x 9 drawing paper. 
Connect cpposite dots by drawing straight lines, 
using a ruler and holding it firmly. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Paint a parrot in color. 

Tuesday March weather. Illustrate. (Trees blow- 
ing, umbrellas turned inside out, hats blown off, 
etc.) 

Wednesday Paper cutting of a weather vane. 

Thursday Paint a stickman running after a hat. 
(Black.) 

Friday Stickman carrying a pail of water. (Black.) 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday In black, paint a kneeling stickman. 
Tuesday ‘Paint two stickmen playing marbles. 
Wednesday Paper landscape. 
Light blue paper for sky, dark blue for sea and 
black for land and a windmill 
Thursday Paint a landscape like above, using bright 
orange for sky and sea. Land in black. 
Friday Add windmill in black to above picture. 


FourtH WEEK 


Monday Teacher select a fairy story that may be 
easily illustrated and read it to the children. 
Talk about it. 

Tuesday Illustrate in color some scene from the above 
story. 

Wednesday Paint another scene from the same story. 

Thursday Paint the pussy willow or other early spring 
growth in black. 

Friday Repeat above in color. 


MUSIC 
First WEEK 


Monday Eye training. Teacher select a song and 
repeat words of that song with the lips, making 
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no sound, just opening mouth wide and moving 
lips freely. 
This is good to improve enunciation in singing. 
See who can guess the song. 
Tuesday Same as above. 
Let pupils try, the one guessing correctly to be 
the next leader. 
Wednesday Review rote songs. 
Be careful of breathing and tone quality. 
Thursday Ear and eye training. Take the short 
songs, which have also been learned by syllables, 
and tap the ryhthm or time on a book, held in the 
left hand. Tap with forefinger of right hand, 
emphasizing the first beat. Guess the song. 


Friday Same as above. 
This will take time, so do not be discouraged at 
lack of results at first. “Precept on precept,” 
you know. 


SECOND WEEK 


Monday Continue the ear and eye training. 
Tuesday Children now count beats in a 
Do this aloud as teacher taps the time. 
Wednesday Same as above. 
Children tap with the teacher. 
Thursday Teach a kite song by rote. 
Friday Complete above song. 


measure. 


THIRD WEEK 


Monday Teach a wind song by rote. 
Tuesday Continue above. 

Wednesday Complete above song. 
Thursday Teach a skating song by rote. 
Friday Complete above song. 


FourTH WEEK 
Monday Sing scale and tonic chord with 
Children respond with correct syllables. 
Tuesday Teach the octave (low do, high do, etc.) 
Give the name. Individual singing. Call differ- 
ent people using the octave, as: 
Mar y, Hel en, Hen ry, Dor a, Miss Brown, etc. 
Wednesday Begin music on staff. 
Compare music and reading. 
In reading, we have pictures to show what we 
are reading about. In music, also, we have 


"150." 


pictures. Draw staff on blackboard. Tell its 
name. 
Thursday Pupils count lines of the staff. Count 


spaces. 
Let pupils tell what they have found, using com- 
plete statements. 

Friday Name the lines. (E, G, B, D, F.) To help 
the child remember, give him the sentence, “Every 
Good Boy Does Finely.” The first letter of each 
word is the name of the line. 


WRITING 
First WEEK 
Monday z Zz z z Zz 
Tuesday zum zum zum 
Wednesday H H H H H 
Thursday Hall Hall Hall 
Friday Harold Hareld 


SECOND WEEK 
Monday K K K K K 


Tuesday Kate Kate Kate 
Wednesday Katherine 

Thursday R R R R R 
Friday Roy Roy Roy 
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THIRD WEEK 
Monday Ralph 
Tuesday Rosie 
Wednesday P P 
Thursday Pearl 
Friday Pansy 
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FourtH WEEK 


Ralph Monday has red 
Rosie Tuesday cheeks cheeks 
P P P Wednesday Rosie has red cheeks. 
Pear! Thursday Ralph likes me. 
Pansy Friday T z T = T 


Little Soldier Crocus 


Words from “The Schoolmistress” Music by FLoreNce STEANE 
Mazurka 
m.recsm 3s | m im 3 im.re im ss |rsi—s |r .detr :f |m is ¢ | 
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1. Lit- tle Sol - dier Cro-cus, With his spear of gold, Thrust his bright and _ shin - ing 
2. So one wild March morn-ing Camea_  fair- y dear Whose lightfoot- steps glad - ly 
3. Lit- tle Sol - dier Cro-cus, Sleep-ing safe and _ sound, Heard Spring’s footsteps pass- ing 
4. So he strove and _ strug-gled Through the hard brown soil, Found the Fair - y wait - ing 
5: Bet-terdays are com-ing, Full of soft warm hours, Bring- ing birds and _ sun-shine, 
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Light-ly o’er the ground. Woke and cried out gai - ly, “IT am com - ing 

Af - ter all the toil. “Here,” said that sweet Fair - y, “is a spear of 

But - ter - flies and flowers. I shall trav - el on - wards— Work else-where to 
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“Wel - come, Sol - dier Cro - cus, Now make haste and _— grow.” 
Ev - ery- thing woke quick - ly— Woke to life and mirth. 
Wait, sweet Spring-time Fair - yy, I will fight for youl” 
Grasp it ver - y tight - ly, Nev -er mind the cold!” 
Lit - tle Sol - dier Cro - cus, Be both brave and _ true!” 
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March Plays 


Annie’s New Shoes 


Effie L. Bean 


CHARACTERS 

Annie Miller Mrs. Egbert 
Mr. Miller Trees: 

Mrs. Miller Pine 
John Egbert Spruce 
Nellie Egbert Chestnut 
Tom Egbert Maples 

SCENE I 


(Annie’s home. Father lying down. Mother setting table 
for dinner. Annie comes running in.) 


Annie (running up to mother) See, Mother (pointing), 
there is another hole in my shoe. I can’t wear them any 
more. May I have a new pair? 

Mother I am very sorry, Annie, but I have no money 
with which to buy shoes. 

Annie Oh, Mother! 

Father What’s the matter, Annie? 

Annie (running to him) Father, see my shoes. They 
are full of holes. Won’t you buy me some new ones? 

Father I wish I could. But, you know, Annie, I have 
been sick a long time. I couldn’t work and our money is 
almost gone. 

Annie Oh, what shall I do? 

Father I think you must stay home from school until I 
get well enough to work. 

Annie Not go to school? Oh, oh! (Puts hands 10 
face and runs away, crying.) 


ScENE II 


(John and Nellie walking along the road, carrying school 
books.) 


See. Nellie, there is Annie Miller. She 


John (pointing) 
is crying, too. 

Nellie What is the matter, Annie? Why haven’t you 
been to school this week? 


Annie I can’t go to school for a long time. 

Nellie Why not? 

Annie My shoes are torn and full of holes, and I can’t 
have any new ones, because father is sick and can’t work. 

John Ihave ten cents. You may have that. 

Nellie Ten cents isn’t enough to pay for a pair of shoes. 
I know what we'll do. We'll go home and see if we can’t 
think of a way to get those shoes. 

Annie Oh, thank you, Nellie and John! 


(Annie runs to her home and Nellie and John run to theirs.) 


ScENE III 


(Yard of Nellie and John. Nellie rocking her doll. John, 
sitting on ground, making a kite. A grove of trees in the 
background. Children representing the trees, stand with 
raised arms, slightly swaying in a breeze.) 


Nellie (jumping up) Oh, I’ve thought of something that 
will help us buy the shoes for Annie! 

John What is it? 

Nellie (pointing) Do you see those trees? 

John Yes, but they can’t help us. 

Nellie Yes they can! Yes they can! If they will give 
us some sap, we can make some sugar and sell it. Then we 
shall have money for the shoes. 

John Of course; I never thought of that. 

Nellie Let’s ask the trees if they will help. (They run 
to the grove and go up to the first tree.) 

John Will you give us some sap that will make maple 
sugar? 

Pine Tree Oh, amapinetree! I grow to make boards 
for houses, but I have no maple sap. 


(Children go to next tree.) 


Nellie Will you give us some sap that will make maple 


sugar? 
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Spruce Tree Oh, I am a spruce tree! I am growing 
so I can be a big Christmas tree next year, but I have no 


sweet sap. 
(Children go to next tree.) 


John Will you give us some sap that will make maple 

ar? 

Chestniut Tree Oh, I am a chestnut tree! I am grow- 
ing nuts for the squirrels and children to eat next fall, but 
I have no sugar sap. 

Maple Trees Come over here! Come over here! We 
are maple trees and will give you our sweet sap. 

John and Nellie Thank you, Maple Trees. 

Nellie Come, John, let’s ask brother Tom to help us. 
(Children run to Tom who is raking the yard.) Oh, Tom! will 
you help us gather sap from the big maple trees? 

Tom What do you want of the sap? 

Nellie There is a poor little girl who can’t go to school 
because she has no shoes and we want to buy her some. 

Tom Why doesn’t her father buy her some shoes? 

John Her father is sick and can’t work. 

Tom Allright. I'll help you. 


(They go to barn, returning with spouts, auger, hammer and 
pails. They go to trees, and make motions of ~boring holes, 
place spout in hole (hand) and hang pail over it. Do the 
same to each tree. Then they go to house, but soon return.) 


Nellie Oh, see! The pails are full of sap. 
Tom All right. You run and pick up some wood and 
we'll soon have a fire. 


(Nellie and John pick up sticks and place in a pile. Tom 
es three sticks on the ground with tops fastened together 
(tripod fashion) and hangs a big black kettle over the pile of 
wood. Then he pretends to light the fire. All go to trees, 
take down pails and empty them in the big kettle. Nellie 
stirs the contents of the ketile with a large spoon. John runs 
to the house, returning with four large pans, which he places 
on the ground near by.) 


Tom (looking in kettle) It is boiled enough. Now we 
will pour it into these pans and when it gets cold it will be 
maple sugar. 


(Goes through motions of pouring contents of kettle into 
pans.) 


Mrs. Egbert (coming from house and walking up to pans) 
Well, well! If here isn’t a pan of maple sugar. 

Nellie There are four pans, Mother. 

Mrs. Egbert So there are. It looks good. I wonder 
if I could buy it? 

Nellie (clapping her hands) Oh, Mother! will you? 

Mrs. Egbert Yes, I'll give you fifty cents a pan for it. 
That will be two dollars for it all. 

John Will that be enough to buy Annie some shees? 

Mother Oh, yes! We'll all go down town this after- 
noon and buy a pair. 

Nellie Goody! Won’t Annie be glad! 


Scene IV 


(Nellie and John are walking along the road, towards 
Annie’s home, John carrying a shoe box.) 


Nellie I’m so happy, I can scarcely walk. 
John Ym happy, too. Let’s run. 


(They run to Annie’s house and rap on the door. Annie 
opens the door.) 


Nellie Here are some new shoes for you, Annie. We 
earned the money to buy them, by making maple 
sugar. 
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Annie (opening box which John hands her and holding 
up a new pair of shoes) Oh, thank you, John! Thank 
you, Nellie, I'll be at school to-morrow. Oh, oh, I’m 
so happy! 

Nellie So am IL. 

John So am I. 


The Election of the Easter 
Bunny 


A PLAY FOR LITTLE FOLKS 
Hazel Dysart 


CHARACTERS 
Bobby Fleetfoot 
Betty Graypaws 
Mrs. Brown — their mother Frisk-frisk Bunnies 
Dream Lady Cotton-tail 
King Rabbit Pink-ear 
Bunny Herald 


Other bunnies who take part in the election 


ScenE I 


Mrs. Brown is seated on the porch of her home (teacher's 
platform), Bobby and Betty are sitting at her feet. 


Bobby Have we been good, Mother? Do you think 
the Easter Bunny might leave some of his gay eggs for us 
to-morrow night? 

Mrs. Brown Yes, you have been good children. I am 
sure the Easter Bunny will remember you. You have beth 
been so good to your own white bunny. You feed her 
lettuce and cabbage leaves, and never hurt her in your play. 

Betty If our white bunny gets chosen for the Easter 
Bunny this year, then I know we'll get lots of eggs, for she 
loves us. 

Bobby But she’s such a little bunny and not very old. 
I don’t believe the other bunnies would elect her. It’s 
such an honor to be chosen for the Easter Bunny, and they 
are sure to choose the oldest and wisest of all. 

Betty (clasping her hands) Oh, I wish we could see the 
election! Do you suppose we could, Mother? 

Mrs. Brown I cannot tell, but perhaps if you go to sleep 
early to-night the beautiful Dream Lady will take you with 
her to the woods to see the election. 

Bobby Oh, we will, we will! We'll think about the 
Easter Bunny so hard that the Dream Lady will know what 
we want when she comes. 

Betty We will, we will! Maybe we’ll see the election! 


Scene II 


The woods. King Rabbit sits facing all the other bunnies. 
The bunnies all wear canton flannel caps with long ears. 
Each bunny has an Easter egg. The King has a basket. 
Pink-ear is the smallest of them all and wears a white cap lined 
with pink. The Dream Lady has a long white robe about ker 
and a crown of tinsel or flowers on her head. She comes in 
softly, leading the children. They conceal themselves behird 
a tree (chair) near the rabbits. 


Dream Lady (softly, with her fingers at her lips) Here we 
are, children. Now, we must be very still. 

Bobby (whispering) Yes, we will. 

Betty (whispering and pointing) There’s Pink-ear, the 
dear. Oh, I hope she gets the honor! 

King Rabbit (solemnly) Bunnies, Attention! We are 
gathered here for the Great Election. To-night the great- 
est honor in Rabbit Land will be conferred upon one of you. 
To be chosen for the Easter Bunny and to distribute the 
Easter eggs among the children is the dearest wish of every 
bunny. The candidates will now come forward and tell 
what they have done to deserve this honor. 
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,, Herald (speaks through a, paper megaphone. As he calls 
each name the bunny rises and comes forward before the king) 
Fleetigat! re 

Fleetfoot Oh, gracious King! (Bows to King.) Good 
friends! (Bows to bunnies.) I am the fleetest rabbit in 
these woods. No bad dogs or boys or girls can catch me. 
Many have tried, but I won’t be caught. No bunny should 
have to stay ina pen, Iam for freedom! I teach other bun- 
nies to run from boys.and girls as fastasIcan. Iteachthem 
to dislike children @s I do. I help to keep the bunnies 


free! Now, doesn’t that deserve a high reward? 


(Bunnies all clap as. Fleetfoot takes his seat.) 


Herald The Honorable Graypaws. 

Graypaws Excellent King! (Bows to King.) Faithfu! 
bunnies! (Bows to bunnies.) I ama captive rabbit, but I 
am by no means tame. The children who own me get no 
joy out of me, I can tell you! I never play with them. If 
they touch me I scratch and bite, and so I make my protest 
against our captivity. I hope all captive bunnies will 
scratch and bite and soon we shall all be freed. Such an 
example as I set deserves its reward! 


(Bunnies clap.) 


Herald Madame Frisk-frisk! 

Frisk-frisk O worthy King! (Bows to King). Noble 
friends! (Bows to bunnies.) I belong to some little chil- 
dren, but I don’t mind that, for I have lots of fun teasing 
them. I run and play and frisk about, and I run off every 
chance I get and hide, and so they have to hunt all over the 
neighborhood for me. I lead thema merry chase before I 
let them'catch me! TI like to fool them. It’s great fun to 
keep very still till they think that they have caught me 
and then to jump out of their reach and scamper off. I 
don’t dislike the children, but I like to amuse myself by 
keeping them in a temper about me. A bunny so clever 
as I ought to be made Easter Bunny. 


(Bunnies clap.) 


Herald Mr. Cotton-tail! 

Cotton-tail ‘Your Highness! (Bows to King) Good 
friends! (Bows to bunnies.) My claim to this honor is the 
claim of my good-nature. Few bunnies have as good a dis- 
position as mine. I don’t scratch the children. I don’t 
run away and make them angry; neither do I play with 
them. I eat and sleep and amuse myself in my own way 
and keep securely out of the children’s reach. I afford 
them rio pleasure; and no harm. And I get my living 
without work. The children have often threatened to give 
me away, but does that make me sorry? Not at all! 
My plea for the Easter Bunny honor is the plea of good- 
nature. 


(Bunnies clap.) 


Herald Miss Pink-ear: 

Pink-ear (comes forward shrinkingly and shyly) Oh, 
great King! (Bows to King.) And dear friends! (Bows 
to bunnies.) Iam sucha little Bunny! I cannot lay claims 
to this honor as Fleetfoot, Graypaws and the rest can. I 
am afraid I do not serve the bunnies. I love the children. 
I like to belong to them; I never scratch or bite them. 
Indeed, I run to them whenever I see them, instead of away 
from them. I play with them every day and if I did any- 
thing to make them angry I should be heartbroken. I have 
done nothing for the cause of bunny freedom; in fact, I 
like to be Bobby’s and Betty’s pet bunny. I wanted to 
be chosen Easter Bunny because it would be a joy to make 


the children happy. 


(No clapping, and Miss Pink-ear looks very much ashamed. 
The bunnies whisper together.) 
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King Rabbit (rising) Now, we have heard ail the candi- 
dates, and so we will cast our votes. 


(The bunnies pass before the King and each places his egg 
in the basket and whispers his vote to the King. The Herald 
pretends to keep score. Each candidate votes for himself, 
except Pink-ear, who votes for Fleetfoot. The rest of the bun- 
nies all vote for Pink-ear. As they vote they take their places 
again.) 


King Rabbit Herald! Announce the choice of the 
voters! 

Herald Miss Pink-ear has received the greatest number 
of votes for Easter Bunny. 

King I hereby announce Miss Pink-ear as Easter 
Bunny! 


(The bunnies all clap loudly and cry, “ Hurrah!” except the 
defeated candidates. Pink-ear looks very shy and confused.) 


Pink-ear Oh, my good friends! How happy I am! 
But I didn’t think I should deserve such an honor! 

King Rabbit Miss Pink-ear, you are the only one of the 
candidates who does deserve the honor. Fleetfoot doesn’t 
like children; you love them. Graypaws is spiteful; he 
scratches and bites them; you nestle close to them, and 
call them your playmates. Madam Frisk-frisk runs 
away and loves to make the children angry; but you run 
to both your little owners when you see them. Cotton-tail 
is selfish. He calls it good-nature, but it is not that. You 
are unselfish, for it is your joy to make the children happy. 
Since it is the mission of the Easter Bunny to make all 
children happy, the bunny who loves them most earns 
the honor. 

Bobby (softly to the Dream Lady) Oh, that dear Pink- 
ear! How proud we are, aren’t we, Betty? 

Betty We will reward her with the tenderest lettuce 
heart we can find for her dinner to-morrow. 

Dream Lady (taking each child by the hand) Come, the 
morning is near, and I must leave you and hasten back to 
Dreamland. 


(The Dream Lady and the two children softly creep away, 
and one by one the bunnies go home to their hutches and 
burrows — seats.) 


This little play can be given in the school-room or on a 
school stage with very little scenery. A few palms or 
evergreen boughs to represent woods is all that-would be 
necessary for the second scene. The children imitate the 
bunnies in sitting and hopping as nearly as they can. The 
children dearly loved the play, especially the voting part. 
One Herald insisted on really keeping the score, and the 
teacher showed him how to tally properly. He did it on 
the blackboard so all could see. The eggs thus collected 
were used in several Easter games and finally Pink-ear 
hid them about the room, while the others were at recess, 
and when a real egg hunt was announced how happy they 
were! The child who found the most eggs was allowed 
to. choose the game next day. Each child was given a 
candy egg to keep. After the children had wearied of the 
egg games, the shells were used to plant seeds in, and the 
tiny colored flower-pots looked very gay, festooned on 
threads across one window. 





Rest Period 

We find in the lower and primary grades that a rest period 
of a few minutes, after a study period, is very essential. If 
there are not too many we let them move around the room 
and talk of other things than their lesson. At other times 
they lay their heads on the desk and rest. There are a 
number of exercises which will serve as a recreation and 
will only take a few minutes’ time. Then when the recita- 
tion period begins everyone is alert and ready for it. 

RosE BARBOUR 
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A Child’s Hymn 
M. Betham-Edwards 


(For Five Children) 
First Child 
God make my life a little light 
Within the world to glow; 
A little flame that burneth bright, 
Wherever I may go. 


Second Child 
God make my life a little flower 
That giveth joy to all, 
Content to bloom in native bower, 
Although the place be small. 


Third Child 
God make my life a little song 
That comforteth the sad; 
That helpeth others to be strong, 
And makes the singer glad. 


Fourth Child 
God make my life a little staff 
Whereon the weak may rest, 
That so what health and strength I have 
May serve my neighbors best. 


Fifth Child 
God make my life a little hymn 
Of tenderness and praise; 
Of faith, that never waxeth dim, 
In all His wondrous ways. 





Where Honor is Due 
This may be but a girl’s point of view — 
Let us give credit where it certainly is due, 
And pluck from his banner one leaf for another — 
So three cheers for our George — and four for his 
Mother!” 
— Margaret S. Underwood in Y outh’s Companion 
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A Simple Exercise for a 


Mother’s Day 


ROBERT LOUIS STEVENSON’S POEMS 
First child 

All little children love Robert Louis Stevenson, because 
he has written so many poems just for us. We love to 
say all of them. 

When Mr. Stevenson was a little boy he did not always 
know just what grownup people expected him to do, so 
when he became a man he wrote a little poem to help 
children who might be puzzled, as he had been. He called 
it, ““The Whole Duty of Children,” and this is what is 
says: 

“A child should always say what’s true, 
And speak when he is spoken to, 
And behave mannerly at table; 
At least, as far as he is able.” 


Second child 
Robert Louis Stevenson knew that little children like 
to. watch the rain, so he wrote this poem about “The 
Rain”: 
“The rain is raining all around, 
It falls on field and tree. 
It rains on the umbrellas here, 
And on the ships at sea.” 


Third child 


Another of Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems tells us 
some of the things he used to think about when he was 
a very tiny little boy: 


“When I am grown to man’s estate 
I shall be very proud and great, 
And tell the other girls and boys 
Not to meddle with my toys.” 


Fourth child 

Mr. Stevenson had a happy thought one day, and he 
made it into a little poem, so we might have it, too. This 
is what he wrote: 


“The world is so full of a number of things, 
I’m sure we should all be as happy as kings.” 


Fifth child 

Mr. Stevenson must have liked to play “soldier” when 
he was little, for he has written a marching song for us 
that we love very much. 


(All recite together, marching around the stage, drum beat- 
ing, napkin flying, etc.) 


“Bring the comb and play upon it! 

Marching, here we come! 

Willie cocks his Highland bonnet, 
Johnnie beats the drum. 

Mary Jane commands the party, 
Peter leads the rear; 

Feet in time, alert and hearty, 
Each a Grenadier! 

All in the most martial manner 
Marching double-quick ; 

While the napkin like a banner 
Waves upon the stick! 

Here’s enough of fame and pillage, 
Great Commander Jane! 

Now that we’ve been round the village, 
Let’s go home again.” 
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Sixth child 

One of Robert Louis Stevenson’s poems tells of the love 
of little children for the friendly cow who gives us milk 
and cream: 


“The friendly cow, all red and white, 

I love with all my heart; 

She gives me cream with all her might, 
To eat with apple tart. 

She wanders, lowing, here and there, 
And yet she cannot stray, 

All in the pleasant open air, 
The pleasant light of day. 

And blown by all the winds that pass, 
And wet by all the showers, 

She walks upon the meadow grass 
And eats the meadow flowers.” 


Seventh child 

In summer-time, when there is no school, many children 
visit Grandmother and Grandfather on a farm out in the 
country. Mr. Stevenson has written a poem about saying 
good-bye to the farm when summer is over. 


(Have four chairs placed two by two at back of stage, for 
stage coach, a single chair placed in front of these for the 
driver’s seat. Have two other chairs for horses. When this 
poem is announced, children scramble into places in the 
“coach,” and the driver climbs to his place. The child who 
introduces this poem recites the first three lines.) 


“The coach is at the door at last; 
The eager children, mounting fast 
And kissing hands, in chorus sing.” 
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All 
“Good-bye, good-bye, to everything!” 


First child 
“To house and garden, field and lawn,” 


Second chiid 
“The meadow gates we swung upon,” 


Third child 
“To pump and stable, tree and swing,” 
All 
“Good-bye, good-bye to everything!” 
Fourth child 
“And fare you well forevermore, 
O ladder at the hayloft door, 
O hayloft where the cobwebs cling,” 
All 
“Good-bye, good-bye to everything!” 
Driver 
“Crack goes the whip, and off we go; 
The trees and houses smaller grow; 
Last, round the woody turn we swing,” 
All 


“‘Good-bye, good-bye to everything!” 


As this poem is finished, all children come to front of stage 
and shout together: 


“Three cheers for Robert Louis Stevenson — Hip, hip, 
hip, hooray!” 


—— ———————————— 
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The Story Hour 


Jac and Jerry 
Alice E. Allen 
VII 
SUGARING DAYS 


Jerry Bird and his mother live in the little Rose House on the big 
Rose Farm. Jerry goes to pay the rent, carrying the money in a 
little envelope in his hand. In the path he finds a tangle of red wool, 
follows it, winding it into a ball, and it takes him to the little Rose 
girl, up in a tree, knitting a red sweater for her tame red squirrel. 
She falls and is badly hurt. Jerry carries her hcme. 

Later, he finds he has lost the rent money. He is sure he had wound 
it up inside the ball of wool. Mr. Rose does not think he can have 
done this. Neither ball nor money can be found. Mother sells an old 
Revolutionary sword to make up the lost rent. She has six dollars 
left, which she lets Jerry hide. Hecarriesthe rent money again to Mr. 
Rose — this time ten dollars are missing. Mr. Rose doesn’t trust 
Jerry, but Mrs. Rose and little Jac do. Jerry and Jac are snowed in 
all night in the school-house. Jerry takes good care of Jac. For 
his birthday, she gives him the little Rose House for his own. 


A week or two after his birthday, one windy March 
afternoon after school, Jerry Bird ran up to the Rose 
farmhouse with a big bunch of the first pussy willows for 
little Jac. 

“I’m so busy, Polly,” he heard her cry gaily from the 
office. ‘Don’t talk to me all the time.” 

“You took it,” screamed Polly from her cage over the 
door. 

Jerry ran into the office. There, curled up among her 
father’s papers on his big desk, sat little Jac. She was 
doing something with two big needles and a ball of red 
wool. 

When she saw Jerry Bird, she dropped the ball and held 
out her hand for the pussies. 

The ball rolled across the room toward the door. 

“He took it,” screamed Polly. 

It looked just like the lost ball. In a second, Jerry 
was on his hands and knees after it. 

“Where did you get the ball, Jac?” he said, as he brought 
it back to her. 

“Tt fell out of Daddy’s cupboard.” Jac Rose waved a 
big needle to a corner cupboard near the window. “Daddy 
was looking for a book. The ball rolled and rolled and 
rolled. Daddy chased it. ’Nen we played ball. Please 
put me in the chair, Jerry Bird. I must finish Peter’s 
sweater.” 

Just then, Mrs Rose came in. She kissed Jerry. Then 
she kissed Jac. While she was putting the pussies in a 
big pinky-gray pitcher, which looked asif it had been ‘made 
for them, she saw the ball in Jac’s lap. 

“Where did you find the ball, Jac,” she cried. ‘ Mother’s 
been looking everywhere for it. I want to send it to Jerry 
Bird’s mother to fix his sweater where it got torn when 
it played it was a flag.” Jac’s mother flashed a smile at 
Jerry Bird which made him very happy. “Where did 
you find it, Rosy-Posy?” 

“Tt fell out of Daddy’s cupboard,” said Jac, clattering 
her needles, “from the toppest shelf. Peter must have a 
sweater, Mother.” 

“Peter shall,” cried Mother. “I remember now. I put 
the ball there myself the day we trimmed the Christmas 
tree.” 

“Tt looks just like the lost ball,” said Jerry wistfully. 
“Tt isn’t, is it, Mrs Rose? You’re sure it isn’t?” 

“Oh, it couldn’t be, Jerry dear! This ball came from 
the store long after the other one was lost. This was for 
your Christmas sweater. It is the same color as the one 
with the rent money in.” 

Jerry couldn’t quite give up. Maybe Mrs. Rose was 
mistaken. He hurried home with the ball. 

“Maybe it is the one, Mother,” he said, when he had 


told her all about it. “Anyway, let’s unwind it and just 
see,”’ 


So Mother unwound the wool carefully, Jerry winding 
it smoothly into a ball again— around his hand with a 
little paper folded inside to show Mother that he could 
have hidden the little envelope with the rent-money inside, 
that way. Mother was almost as excited as he was. But 
inside this ball there was no envelope. 

It seemed to Jerry Bird’s Mother, as her busy fingers 
made the new collar for Jerry’s sweater, and the tiny coat 
for Peter the squirrel, that she knit in thoughts instead 
of wool. 

Was Mr. Rose right after all? Had Jerry really lost 
that little envelope? It didn’t matter so much, now, only 
that Mr. Rose would never quite trust Jerry unless it was 
found. He had tried his best to — especially since Jerry 
had taken such care of little Jac in the school-room during 
that dreadful storm. But he would never feel quite sure. 
At this place in her thoughts, Jerry Bird’s mother knitted in 
a little sigh, and decided to think of something else. And 
the next set of thoughts was about little Jac Rose. A 
few days after Jerry’s birthday a great surgeon had come 
to the Rose farmhouse. He had looked little Jac over 
very carefully. There was grave doubt, he said, if she 
would ever walk again without crutches. An operation 
might make things right, but it might not. And little 
Jac was so frail, and the result was so uncertain, it didn’t 
seem best to try it. Mother’s thoughts went from this 
to a famous New York surgeon she knew who did wonderful 
things for children. 

When Jerry Bird’s mother had thought these things 
over and over and over again, the collar and the little 
coat for Peter were done, and she had come to a decision. 
She slipped the little coat into her pocket and blew along 
with the wind, which luckily, was going in her direction, 
up the hill to the big farmhouse. 

In the window over the porch, sat little Jac Rose. Her 
cheeks weren’t round and pink, like roses, any more. Her 
eyes didn’t laugh. They looked big and black in her 
little white face. She made you think of some glad little 
bird shut up in a beautiful cage. You can make the cage 
just as lovely as you want to, the little bird doesn’t care - 
he wants to fly away to the green leaves and the blue sky. 

But little Jac’s voice, as it came down the stairs, tried 
to be gay and eager. 

“Peter’s runned away,” she said. “He saw you coming, 
and he scampered. I told him you made him a sweater — 
‘most like Jerry Bird’s. But he wouldn’t wait. Peter’s 
not very po-lite, is he? Oh, oh, oh — what a dear cunning 
little coat! Oh Mother, do come quick and see!” 

As Jerry’s mother came into little Jac’s room, holding 
up the sweater, Jac’s mother came out of the next room. 
It was easy for Jerry’s mother to see that she had been 
feeling badly all by herself in the other room. In fact, 
not so very long ago, there had been tears in her bright 
dark eyes. 

While little Jac tried the sweater on her next-to-the- 
youngest dollie, the two mothers went out into the big 
sunny hall window. 

“Tt isn’t just that she’ll never walk,” said little Jac’s 
mother, in a sobbing whisper. “That would be dreadful — 
but — we’d have her at least. But—she grows weaker 
every day. She belongs out-of-doors, you know, like a 
bird or a flower. And she can’t get out. It isn’t only 
air she wants — it’s the sun and the wind — all the things 
she loves — all out-of-doors itself. I can’t keep her long 
this way — oh, I know I can’t, Mrs Bird!” 

Jerry Bird’s mother caught both Mrs. Rose’s hands in 
hers and held them fast. 

“T’m almost sure,” she cried, “that there is a surgeon 
in New York who can make little Jac walk and be well 
and strong again.” : 

“Dr. Wood says not,” said Mrs. Rose. 


“I know,” cried Jerry’s mother eagerly. “And he may 





be as great a surgeon as the other. But he’s not just a 
children’s surgeon, Mrs. Rose. He hasn’t given all his 
life long to the study of little frail children — that’s what 
Dr. Jerrold has done. He works always with children — 
rich children, whom everyone else has given up, poor 
children no other surgeon has ever found out about. He’s 
wonderful, Mrs. Rose. Do try him. I am so sure! — 
and it can do no harm.” 

Jerry Bird’s mother was so sure and eager that she made 
Jac’s mother sure and eager, too. And Mr. Rose, when 
he heard, couldn’t help being interested and hopeful. And 
almost at once, the big farmhouse was full of getting ready 
to go away. Mary and Norah and Mrs. Rose folded 
clothes and put them in trunks. Little Jac packed her 
doll’s suitcase and gave Jerry all sorts of directions about 
caring for Peter and Polly. Jerry Bird and his Mother 
spent nearly all their time at the farmhouse trying to help. 

The day came. They all went to the station at Clifton 
in the big car. Jac held fast to Jerry Bird all the way. 
But she had to kiss him good-bye at last. She nearly fell 
out of the car-window giving him last messages and telling 
him just what she should write him and just v.hat he must 
write her. Then away went the long train with Jac and 
her big father and little mother. 

And Jerry Bird and his mother went back to the little 
Rose House. It was strange how big and empty it seemed. 
Little Jac had been there only a few times, but everything 
in it seemed to know about her and to feel that she had 
gone away. 

The very next morning, Jerry went into Mr. Rose’s big 
sugar-bush. He was to help as much as he could and 
have a good time anyway, Mrs. Rose said. 

Jerry had never been in a happier spot than that big 
sugar-bush. Down in the ravine back of it the river 
roared and roared, and its foam flashed in the sun and 
curled like great ostrich tips where it dashed around the 
rocks. The wind blew. Everything sparkled. Early in 
the morning, little icicles of sap clung to the spouts, but 
these melted quickly. And how the sap did run — tinkle, 
tinkle, tink, bubble, bubble, brim, brim over it went, if 
you didn’t watch. It was such fun gathering it in great 
barrels. Jerry drove the horses from tree to tree. The 
boiling was better yet. And the sugaring off on some 
snow Jerry found still waiting at the edge of the ravine, 
was best of all. 

‘Wasn’t Jerry glad that was vacation week? He was in 
the sugar-bush every minute he possibly could be. He 
could scarcely keep his eyes open long enough at night. to 
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go to sleep, he told Mother. And Mother knew what he 
meant, and laughed. 

One night, Jerry came trudging in, a basket full of little 
maple-sugar cakes in his hand. Mother was on the porch 
waiting for him. She waved a letter at him. It was from 
Jac’s mother and it told such good news. 

Dr. Jerrold had said at once that, with great care, the 
little girl could be helped by an operation — he thought 
fully cured. The operation was all over. And little Jac 
was doing well. She would be in the hospital for a long 
time. But she would surely walk and be well and strong 
again. They couldn’t any of them ever say how glad 
they were Jerry’s mother had told them of Dr. Jerrold. 
They all sent love to her and to Jerry Bird, and oh, how 
little Jac did miss him! 

If the sugar-bush had been bright and beautiful before, 
it was ten times better every way the next day. Jerry 
spent most of his time making little sugar hearts to send 
Jac Rose. On his.way home, he stopped at the Rose 
farmhouse to tell Polly and Peter the good news about 
Jac. 

Polly received it with her head on one side. 

“She took it,” she cried. 

“Indeed she didn’t,” said Jerry Bird. 

“T took it,’”’ croaked Polly laughing. 

“I believe you did, Polly,” said Jerry. “It wouldn’t 
have been wrong for you, you know. So you musn’t mind 
my thinking you did. Well—I wouldn’t mind now if 
the old ball was never found, if only Mr. Rose would 
forget about it.” 

Jerry waited so long by the old elm for a glimpse of 
Peter that it was quite late when he dashed into the Rose 
House. 

“Oh, but I’m hungry, Mother Bird!” he cried. Then 
he stopped short. For Mother was on the floor of the 
living-room, packing a suitcase. And the things going 
into it were his. 

“From Mrs. Rose,” Mother cried, pointing to a letter 
lying beside her on the floor. “Little Jac missed you so 
and wants you so, Jerry Bird. She cries and calls for you 
and will not eat, and scarcely sleeps. The nurses, and 
even Dr. Jerrold, cannot quiet her. You must go at once, 
Jerry Bird.” 

“Does Mr. Rose want me, too?”’ cried Jerry. 

“It doesn’t much matter whether he does or not,”’ cried 
Mother. Mother’s eyes shone and her cheeks were red. 
She knew much better than Jerry, that although little 
Jac’s father was always doing kind things for them, he 
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did them for Jac’s sake and her mother’s. Maybe he 
wanted to, but he couldn’t quite trust Jerry Bird. 

“But he will some time,” went on Mother, thinking 
right out aloud. And it fitted the rest of her sentence 
well enough to suit Jerry just then. 

He— Jerry Bird — was going to New York! 

“Am I going alone?” he asked. It seemed a big under- 
taking to Jerry Bird. 

“Ves” said Mother. “I'll put you on the train at 
Clifton, to-night, and to-morrow morning Mr. Rose will 
meet you in New York.” 

“But — the money, Mother?” 

“Mr, Rose has sent it,” said Mother. 


Elsie’s Pink Shoes 


Sarah Louise Alden 
() =: upon a time there was a little girl named 





Elsie, and her mother was making her a pink dress. 

One day, as she was trying it on to see how long to 

make it, Elsie said, “Oh, Mother, I wish I could 
have some pink shoes to wear with it!”’ 

“Pink shoes!” said her mother. ‘“ Whoever heard of a 
little girl like you having pink shoes? Of course they 
would be very pretty, Elsie, but my little girl must be 
happy with the pink dress, for we cannot afford pink shoes 
too.” 

But Elsie kept thinking about it all day — “Pink shoes! 
—pink shoes! Oh, I wish I could have pink shoes!” 

That night when Elsie went to bed she was still thinking 
how lovely it would be if she could have pink shoes. Even 
after she got into bed she was still saying, “Oh, I wish I 
could have pink shoes!” 

All at once she heard a soft little tap at the window. 
“What was that?” said Elsie, and she ran to see. There, 
just outside the window, stood a tiny fairy, no bigger than 
your littlest finger, and beside her sat a pair of pink shoes! 

“Open the window,” said the fairy. 

Elsie opened the window and in danced the pink shoes! 
The fairy held up her finger and said, “You'll have to be 
a pretty good girl if you wear pink shoes.” 

“Oh, I will! I will!” said Elsie, and quick as a wink the 
fairy was gone. Elsie could hardly believe her eyes, but 
‘she took them up in her arms and gave them a good hug. 
“My pink shoes!” she said, “My pink shoes!” Yes, 
indeed, I will be a good girl!” 

As soon as morning came she ran downstairs, saying, 
“Mother, Mother, see what a fairy brought me!” 


“Why, Elsie,” said her mother, “aren’t they beautiful! 
What did the fairy say?” 

“She said, ‘You'll have to be a pretty good girl if you 
wear pink shoes’— and I will. Mother, I will be a good 
girl. May I take them over to show Mary Miller, Mother?” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “but don’t stay long, because 
{ want you to wash the dishes while I finish your dress for 
the party.” 

“Oh, Mother,” said Elsie, “may I wear my pink shoes 
to the party too?” 

“Yes,” said her mother, “if you. remember what the 
fairy said.” And away ran Elsie to show the pink shoes 
to Mary Miller. Soon she was back washing ‘the dishes. 

“Oh, Mother!’ Elsie called, “may I take them ‘round 
the corner to show Mrs. Jones?” 

“Yes, if you don’t stay long, for I want you to care for 
baby while I get dinner.” 

“All right, Mother, I'll not stay,” and away she ran to 
show Mrs. Jones the pink shoes, and tell her about the 
party. 

The next morning Elsie’s mother said, “Now, Elsie, go 
and get the big basket, put all your playthings in, take 
them upstairs, and put them in the trunk in the back bed- 
room. We are going to have company, you -know, and 
Mother wants the house neat and orderly.” 

“Oh, no, Mother!” cried Elsie, “I don’t want to! I 
want to go and play in the barn with the girls! I don’t 
want to stay in the house and work now! I don’t want to!” 

“Elsie,” said her mother, “do just as I tell you. Where 
is my good little girl?” 

Elsie shuffled off, crying, after the basket. She threw 
in the playthings, carried them upstairs, and pushed the 
basket inside the bed-room door. Just then she heard the 
tiniest bit of a voice say, “ You'll have to be a pretty good 
girl if you wear pink shoes.”” Quick as a flash she ran to the 
bureau where she kept them, and opened the drawer. 
What do you suppose she saw? The pink shoes had grown 
littler and littler, till they were not even big enough for her 
doll! 

Elsie lay right down on the floor and cried, for she knew 
she had mot been a good girl. Her mother heard her and 
came to see what was the matter. Elsie showed her the 
pink shoes, then they closed the drawer, and her mother 
went downstairs. Elsie put her playthings where her. 
mother told her; then she went down stairs and said, “I’m 
sorry I was naughty, Mother. I will be good now. I will 
help you all day.” 

Every little while she would run and peek at the pink 
shoes. Toward night she ¢hought they were growing larger. 
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When her father came home, he said, “Has my little girl 
been good to-day? Has she helped her mother get ready 
for the company?”’ 

“Yes,” said her mother, “she has been a good girl.” 

Just before Elsie went to bed she looked again at her 
pink shoes. She was sure they were larger! As soon as 
she wakened in the morning she ran to look, and there were 
the shoes, just as big as ever! 
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As she gave them a good hug she heard the tiny voice say, 
“You'll have to be a pretty good girl if you wear pink 
shoes.” 

“T know it,” said Elsie, “and I don’t think I’ll ever forget 
again. “Oh Mother! Mother! see my pink shoes! 
They’re just as big as ever! I won’t forget again, Mother! 
I won’t forget again!” 

And she wore her pink dress and pink shoes to the party 


Freehand Cuttings by Primary Pupils 


Mary B. Grubb 


ANY teachers do not have the free-hand cutting 
lessons, either because they feel incapable of 
making good examples for the children to copy 
or because they have an idea that only a few 

gifted pupils get even fairly good results. 

The work of first and second grade pupils, which has 
been selected to illustrate this article, shows that neither 
reason offered by the teacher is sufficient to warrant the 
omission of this interesting subject. For without an excep- 
tion this work was done without the teacher cutting a model, 
and many examples equally interesting might have been 
selected in the same room. 

In the primary class the child should be taught to use his 
scissors well and to make smooth, even edges. ‘ He never 
tires of cutting out figures from the pages of the fashion 
magazine, if the use of the results is varied. Some may be 
kept for paper dolls, others colored and mounted against 
appropriate backgrounds. Unconsciously he will gain 
a feeling for proportion and also discover the best methods of 
handling his scissors to secure curves, sharp corners or long, 
straight edges. 

Follow the cutting of pictures with freehand work. The 
first objects should be very simplein form. The illustration 
at bottom of page 183 shows the work of children in the 
primer class. The papers were a size and proportion that 
readily suggested the subject. Note how the first chair 
was made. This was so well done by the class that new 
papers were distributed and the chair rung was cut in 
making the chairs of the “Three Bears.” 





Miss MureiT- 
Grave S. 


When working directly from the object have it placed 
so that a characteristic view is shown in the profile. Do 
not attempt to express the third dimension in cuttings. 

Encourage the pupils to bring in home work. Many 
interesting subjects may be worked out after studying the 
shadows which are cast on the wall by the electric or 
lamp light. These strong shadows or silhouettes reduce 
things to éwo dimensions and they also show whether the 





profile view of the subject is especially interesting and 
characteristic. 

The cuttings illustrating “Jumping the Rope” were 
made by second grade pupils. Two groups of children 
posed in the front of the room. The class studied their 
attitudes, then made the cuttings from memcry. 

Frequently in the midst of the lesson a child would stop 
cutting, step into the aisle and assume the attitude which 
he was attempting to portray. This cid not disturb any 
of the class. It gives an idea of the spirit of concentration 
with freedom which prevailed in this room —a spirit re- 
flected in the freedom and spontaneity of their illustrations. 

One morning this sarre class was disrrissed long enough 
to watch the passing of a large circus parade. When they 
returned to the room, instead of taking up the regular work 
of the program, they were asked to make cuttings of the 
parade. The results were surprisingly good. Fully two- 
thirds of the class send things good erough to ke mounted. 
The following morning they continued illustrating “The 
circus,” either the parade or some act that had especially 
interested them. The illustration shows the simple, direct 
cuttings that were obtained. This was done without any 
pictures or cu’tings before the child. No work was dupli- 
cated, all cut without the teacher’s assistance 

Another interesting and successful series of illustrations 
were made by studying the dramatization of “The work 
of each day.” When a pupil was timid about attempting 
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the figure of the girl at work, he was allowed to make large 
cuttings of the objects used. For example: for “Ironing 
Day” a girl posed at the ironing board, and those who 
wished tried to illustrate it, but others cut a stove, iron, 
ironing board, etc. 


One child, who was especially good at the illustrative 
cutting work, appeared to be listless and idle. When the 


teacher inquired the trouble, she said, “Why, we should 
have had her sprinkling the clothes BEFORE she ironed 
The teacher told her to show this if she wished. 
Another pupil did the 


them.” 
The result is at the right of the card. 





excellent figure at the ironing board. This was from a 
second grade class. 

When the results are fairly good it is well to allow a great 
deal of freedom in cutting. Some can do better to use a 
different piece of paper for each separate object, others pre- 
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fer to cut the entire picture of one piece of paper. The girl 
sprinkling clothes shows table, bowl and girl all made of 
one paper. Some children cut from the /op of the object 
down, really cutting with the subject in a reverse position. 
However, the majority cut from the bottom upward 


A card of cuttings made by a boy six years old is shown. 
The pcstman was cut from memory, but the baker, 
carpenter, etc., were made after studying silhouette pic- 
tures representing the “Trades.” 

When the teacher cannot make good freehand cuttings, 
before the recitation she may trace outlines of animals 
and objects and fill in the space with black water-colors or 





with ink. These silhouettes are as helpful to the child 
as cuttings. 

Few teachers have realized the decorative possibilities 
of cuttings. 

A simple emblematic or suggestive cutting may be used 
as a unit for the repeat in borders for book covers, pro- 
grams, or gift cards. 
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How We Made Our Kites 
Annebelle B. Bucknam 


The materials needed are squares of paper, two lengths 
of worsted threaded in sewing needles, six or eight one-half 
inch squares of paper, and one of those little three or four 
inch sticks that are used in stick laying exercises. 

We used four or five inch squares of paper of any color. 
The four by four inch kindergarten folding papers make 
good small kites. 





A 7 














Catp ee 


Fold A to C, crease, and then open again. Fold A just 
a little by the crease to B, and then fold C over by B to the 
crease. Thread the tiny squares of paper on the worsted 
= an inch apart, and fasten through point D with a 
<not. 

Now tie rather a long piece around the middle of the 
slight stick. A narrow piece of thick cardboard cut like a 
stick will do if you do not have the sticks, Then pass the 
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worsted through the kite near point B. This will hold the 
kite together, and also make the string to hold in the hand 
when running with the kite raised high in the air. When 
we had finished ours, each child ran on tiptoe around the 
room to see his kite fly, and as the children went out to go 
home they all ran in line around the school yard with the 
kites flying merrily above their heads. 





Fun for a Stormy Day 
Gertrude Ball 


Upon one of those gloomy days, when we all wish to 
stay indoors, and to be as cosy as possible, it is often hard 
to keep the children busy and interested. Upon one of 
these days recently, when the small wigglers of my third 
and fourth grades were particularly restless, I decided to 
give them one of the “surprises” which they dearly love, 
and which they never fail to hail with delight. Indeed, 
something “extra” is always ready in a certain drawer of 
my desk, to be used as occasion requires. 

Although it was not the regular day for handwork, I 
thought it could be profitably used at this time. 

I had previously run off upon my hektograph some 
patterns for a little house. These were given to the chil- 
dren, and they were shown how to cut them out, also 
cutting out the spaces for the windows and the glass in the 
door. 

Next, they were given pieces of Prang orange-colored 
paper, which they pasted over the openings for the door 
and the windows, on the inside. 

After that, they folded the houses and pasted them 
together. When completed the small folks were delighted 
with their houses, cosily “lighted up” from the inside. 

We placed the houses upon the ledge of the wainscoting 
at one side of the room, to be admired by pupils and visitors 
for a week. Then they were allowed to be taken home. 
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Ideas From Everywhere 


Questions for Primary 
Pupils 
Myrtle M. Mayo 


1 Write the names of the young of the 
following: cat, horse, deer, eagle, pigeon, cow, 
bear, hog, goose, sheep, goat, duck, dog. 

2 What kind of meat is pork? Veal? 
Beef? Ham? Steak? Bacon? Venison? 
Sausage? 

3 Whatislard? Suet? 
Cottolene? 

4 When the words in the above list have 
been learned and the name and the spelling of 
the young of each animal, paste upon the 
blackboard the picture of each animal and its 
young by it. Let the pupils go to the board, 
one at a time, select some aminal and under- 
neath the picture write its name, also that of 
its young. The teacher can obtain most of 
the pictures to use on the board from farm 
journals. This is an interesting game and 
helps to impress upon the minds of the chil- 
dren the image of the animals not often seen. 


Tallow? Butter? 


Securing a Victrola 
Julia G. Straub 


A certain school decided that it needed a 
victrola to replace the services of piano-play- 
ing pupils for the physical culture exercises. 
The school had some money on hand and 
decided to raise the rest ina way that would 
feature the object of the money-making. 

So one of the older boys who owned a print- 
ing press made the program. These were sold 
at five cents apiece and entitled the bearer 
to a seat in the assembly room of the build- 
ing where the musicale was held. 

Now in order to make this musicale worth 
while, the principal of the building secured the 
loan of several high-priced records from the 
music store where the victrola had been pur- 
chased. These records contained selections by 
the world-famous artists. 

Then a part of the program was furnished by the older 
pupils, with musical talent. This use of the voice and piano 
kept the affair from having any monotony. Besides it 
brought out more people, as naturally, parents, uncles, 
aunts, grandparents and friends of the pupils performing 
will try to be there. 

This musicale was not restricted to parents and friends. 
It was attended by all the children of the school who cared 
to spend the five cents. It was a pleasure to see the enjoy- 
ment the tiny kindergartners and first graders got from 
the music. 

Then as this musicale did not furnish quite enough funds 
to pay off what was still owing on the victrola, the school 
gave another entertainment. 

This time the victrola was only an accessory. It was 
used to accompany some pretty calisthenic exercises of the 
different grades as these grades were represented on the 
program. Then, too, there were some clever little songs 
and recitations by the older children and a most interesting 
game by the kindergartners. 
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For this entertainment five cents also was charged and 
the parents and children co-operated with the teachers and 
principal so heartily that without much effort the victrola 
was paid for in full and stands ready for use for many years, 
a testimony to the good spirit which was evident in these 
affairs given to pay for it. 





Sewing Cards 
Myrtle M. Mayo 


Give the primary pupils soft cardboard with some picture 
pinned on the back of it that you may desire them to sew 
on. It is always more interesting if the picture corresponds 
to the time of year, such as a turkey for Thanksgiving or 
Santa for Christmas. Let them prick the outline of the 
picture with a pin, pricking through both the picture and 
the cardboard. The card is soon ready for sewing and the 
children have been interested. 
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Spring Flower Border 


Ada Cameron 


A very pretty and artistic blackboard border can be 
made from panels of the different spring flowers painted. 

The long-stemmed flowers, such as daffodil, snowball, 
Jack-in-the-Pulpit, tulip and pussy willow, are used first. 

Give each child white drawing paper about 9 x 4 inches. 

Have them paint their flower from the real object, if 
possible, on this paper. 

After these are painted, with the leaves that belong 
to the flower, have the children cut them out around the 
painted lines. 

These are mounted on any color paper suited to your 
room. 

Dark brown or green are very good colors for mounting. 

Our next painting for our border comes with the short 
stemmed flowers, such as dandelion, violet, and buttercup. 

These too are painted with their leaves and cut out on 
the painted edges. 

They are mounted on the same color as the others. 

They are to be hung alternately giving long and short 
effect. 

The above are descriptions of borders made by Second 
Grade children, Lincoln School, Evanston, Illinois. 


New Life for the Spelling Lesson 


Ella E. Preston 


Miss Taylor was called out of her room just as I entered. 

“Do make yourself at home and look at whatever appeals 
to you,” she called back to me as she left. 

I thanked her and turned at once to a small table in one 
corner of the room. On it, in neat piles, lay booklets of 
various sizes. I took up the first bunch, bound in gray 
bogus paper, on the front covers of which flower borders 
were stenciled. The word, “Spelling,” and the pupil’s name 
were written in the middle of each cover between the borders. 
But it was the work between the covers which surprised 
me the most. Every other page was devoted to a word 
lesson and on the intervening pages were sentences using 
the words of the previous lesson. All the words in the 
word lessons were commenced with ovals in the true muscu- 
lar movement manner and the writing throughout indi- 
cated that this teacher was making her charges apply what 
they learned in their daily penmanship lesson to all their 
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other written work. There was, of course, a great deal of 
variety in the quality of writing done by the different pupils, 
but all of it was legible and much of it was excellent for 
third grade work. 

What attracted my attention the most, however, was the 
quality of the spelling done. Mistakes were few and far 
between, even in the sentence lessons marked “Original 
Sentences.” These lessons were extremely interesting, 
for they showed that the pupils had mastered the meaning 
and use, as well as the spelling of the words. 

“Your pupils must be interested in spelling,” I said over 
my shoulder to Miss Taylor, who was just returning. 

“Indeed, yes. We all are,’”’ she answered. 
seen our Honor Roll?” 

“No,” I answered, glancing to the front board as she 
pointed it out. “Do tell me all about it.” 

“You can see for yourself,” she said. “It is really very 
simple.” , 

Above the board, in the burlap-covered space reserved 
for good work and drawings, Miss Taylor had mounted 
a long strip of gray construction paper. Across the top 
of this, in neat Roman capitals, were the words, Honor 
Roll for Spelling. Underneath were five divisions, lettered 
in medium type, September, October, November, Decem- 
ber, January. The lettering itself was excellent, and the 
margins very artistic, but the most interesting things to me 
were the pictures mounted in these spaces. In Septem- 
ber’s space was a postcard-size kodak picture of a group 
of happy school children; in October’s space was a still 
larger group containing, besides most of the’ September 
children, some new faces. 

“Those are our honor pupils,” explained Miss Taylor. 
“They made an average of 95% or above this month in 
spelling. At the end of January, I shall give to each pupil 
who has been on the roll every month of the term a little 
booklet containing each of the pictures. The youngsters 
are very enthusiastic about it and even the dull ones are 
trying hard to appear in at least one group. As the parents 
of the successful children are fairly dragged to visit school 
as soon as I put up a new picture, you can see that the device 
promises to accomplish many good things.” 

“T haven’t a doubt that it will,” I cried. 
if I use your device? 
is too good to resist.”’ 

“Use it by all means,” said Miss Taylor. “ You will find 
it well worth whatever money you may have to spend upon 
it, which won’t be much. It surely is worth a great deal 
to have the drudgery taken out of the spelling lessons.” 
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Chicken, yellow; child’s dress and shoe, pink; cap, yellow; background, light green 
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Sand-Table Model— “ Winter 


‘ ” 
is Here 
J. St. Clair Henderson, L.L.A., England 
Ts seasonal model was entirely planned and 


worked out by children of five to six years of age. 

A week before the model was made a discussion 

was held as to the subject and the. necessary 
preparations. 


GEOGRAPHY 


“I can bring branches of evergreens,” said Jack. 

“We have no evergreens, but I can bring bare branches,”’ 
said Eva. 

“Let us have a hill at the back,” said Jack, “and please 
may I help to make it?” 

So the hill was made first and the wood planted, and a 
good deal of incidental geography was learned at the 
game time. 


PAPER CONSTRUCTION 


The central object of the model was the farmhouse, for 
this is a country scene. A group of four children combined 
to cut the house out of brown paper, as cardboard was 
found to be too stiff for little fingers to cut. A chimney 
was put on and cotton wool represented smoke. 


BUILDING 


The building lesson was utilized in making a fence with 
Gift IV bricks. This surrounded the garden. Then all 
round the fence was planted a hedge of privet of the dark 
green and yellow varieties. The garden was covered with 
mold and groups of evergreens were planted. 


CLAY MODELING 


The clay modeling lesson was devoted to the making of 
bulbs with the green shoots just showing. These were 
painted in the next lesson, and planted in the garden. 
The children had already planted bulbs in their own gardens 
and the shoots were just peeping up, so they were careful 
to plant the clay bulbs deep in the soil, so that the little 
shoot alone was visible. The gate of the fence is open — 
one child explained this by saying, “The wind must have 
blown it open, for I’m sure I shut it.” 


GEOMETRICAL PAPER CUTTING 


The children voted for a path from gate to house of tiles. 
These were represented by one inch squares of red and green 
paper pasted on a firm background of brown paper. The 
squares were obtained by folding and cutting in quarters 
a four inch square. 


CUTTING AND COLORING 


The farmer’s son and little daughter are seen in the 
model on their way to school. These figures were hekto- 
graphed by teacher and cut out and colored with pastels 
by the children. The girl’s hat has been blown off by the 
wind and she is seen running after it. The boy is blowing 
his hands to keep them warm. The children quickly 
christened these little people, calling them “Tommy” and 
“Nellie.” 

DRAWING 


A flock of geese is to be seen at one side. The children 
thought the farmer would be fattening these birds for Christ- 
mas. They were drawn in different attitudes, cut out of 
brown paper, and colored with pastels by the children. 
A group of three children arranged the geese as shown in 
the model. They stand near a pond, represented by silver 
paper. The pond, alas, is frozen over, so the frogs and 
worms are asleep under the mud. A man is seen driving 
the geese; this is the farmer himself and he is made of clay. 

(Continued on next page) 
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fant you talk to your pupils about 
hygiene impress upon them the import- 
ance of clean teeth. We will help by sending 
for all your class, Reminder Cards and Free 
Trial Tubes of 


COLGATE'’S 


RIBBON DENTAL CREAM 


Thousands of teachers have written us of how much 
assistance this material has been to them. An object 
lesson of this vital matter makes the children learn 
and remember. With good teeth will come better 
school work and better discipline among the chil- 
dren — more agreeable work for you. 


Take advantage of this opportunity —get your class 
into the Sound Teeth Legion. 


Ribbon Dental Cream is so delicious that the children 
use it eagerly —it meets the normal demand of the 
child for things that “taste good.” It cleans safely — 
without harmful grit and without over-medication. 
Its use is therefore both logical and beneficial. 


Fill out the coupon below — 
there is no expense 


COLGATE & CO., New York 


Established 1806 


COLGATE & CO., Dept. 80 If you also wish the 
199 Fulton Street, New York eadanele Schoo” 


Please send me without charge trial tubes and cards for 
Number of Scholars 


(This offer is good only in the United States) 
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FREE RECREATIVE DRAWING ing the leaves with freshly made starch and then sprinkling 
The children drew robins in this lesson. These were on it, while still wet, a packet of the artificial “frost” that 
colored and cut out. The very best one was selected to sit can be obtained at any toy shop. 
on the roof of the house. There he is seen, singing for his The making of this model was a source of the greatest 
breakfast. Other robins sit on the branches of the ever- delight to the children. Every morning they came to 
greens and bare trees. school with fresh ideas for the construction. It helped 
A big red winter sun is seen through the trees. This was to make dull children brighter and roused all the ingenuity 
colored red and orange and mounted on a lath. of the clever members of the class. Reading lessons, 


“Jack Frost” is shown on the ground, on the leaves, and number lessons and even writing were all grouped round this 


on the branches. The children represented this by paint- model during the week when it was beine made. 
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NOTES 


WOMEN WORTHY TO GIVE NAMES 
TO SCHOOLS 

In connection with the project of the 
Board of Education to name the public 
schools of New York City after persons 
famous for having done something worthy 
for their country instead of being known 
by numbers, as is the custom to-day, the 
Empire State Campaign Committee of 
the Collegiate Suffrage League, has delved 
into the merits of women famous in history 
and has found sevent ;-five women whose 
services to society have made them worthy 
of their memories being perpetuated in this 
way. The list, it is said, is only tentative 
and will be revised yy sent to the Board 
of Education, which found only fifteen 
women worthy to Bae schools named 
after them out of a total of two hundred 
and fifty educational institutions in this 
city. 

“Except for the group of Revolutionary 
heroines the choice has fallen upon women 
who did notable constructive work for the 
cause of humanity,” explained Miss Rose 
Young, of the campaign headquarters. 
“Tf there are poets as well as philanthro- 
pists and social reformers, scientists and 
educators on the list, that is because the 
poets, as well as the others, were imbued 
with the spirit of social service and 
voiced that spirit in what they wrote and 
in their public espousals of humanity’s 
cause. 

The list, which includes English and 
American women, is as follows: Louisa 
M. Alcott, Jane Austen, Hannah Adams 
Abigail! Adams, Elizabeth A. Allen, Mary 
Astell, Elizabeth Blackwell, Emily Black- 
well, Ethelinda Beers, Fanny Burney, 
Anne Bradstreet, Charlotte Bronte, Eliza- 
beth Barrett Browning, Anna Letitia 
Barbauld, Mrs. Martha Bratton, Rebecca 
Barlow, Elizabeth Bond, Josephine Butler, 
Margaret Brent, Lillie Devereux Blake, 
“Jennie June” Croly, Margaret Corbin, 
Hannah Cowley, Rose Terry Cooke, An- 
gela Burdette Coutts, Jane Welsh Carlyle, 
Charlotte Cushman, Lydia M. Child, Mary 
E. Carpenter, Frances Power Cobbe, Mary 
Victoria Clarke, Hannah Conant, Alison 
Rutherford Cockburn, Grace Dodge, Dor- 
othea Lynde Dix, Grace Darling, Anna 
Dickinson, Lydia Darrah, Ann Hutchin- 
son, Nancy Hart, Octavia Hill, Mrs. Han- 
nah Erwin Israel, Deborah Lamson, Dicey 
Langston, Mary Lyon, Josephine Shaw 
Lowell, Ida Lewis, Harriet Martineau, 
Mary Wortley Montagu, Maria Mitchell, 
Alice Freeman Palmer, Molly Pitcher, 
Adelaide Anne Proctor, Caroline M. Sev- 
erance, Mary Somerville, Lady Henry 
Somerset, Lucy Stone, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Maria Sedgwick, Mrs. Eliza Wil- 
kinson, Mary Washington, Mary Lovell 
Ware, Mary Wollstonecraft, Frances Wil- 
lard, Mary Willard, Mrs. Katherine 
Draper, Sarah Pratt Deckel, George Eliot, 
Mrs. Charles Elliott, Elizabeth Fry, Re- 
becca Franks, Margaret Fuller, Matilda 
J. Gage, Elizabeth Gilbert, the Grimke 
sisters. — New York Evening Telegram 


FEBRUARY VICTOR RECORDS 

The Victor is to be congratulated upon 
its enterprise in presenting in the Febru- 
ary list of new Victor Records four Carmen 
records by Geraldine Farrar. and one by 
Frances Alda, which, added to the Victor 
Carmen records by Caruso and Amato al- 
ready issued, gives everyone the oppor- 
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tunity to hear this all-star cast in this 
great success. The four Farrar records 
are the four principal airs from Carmen, 
“Love is Like a Wood Bird,” “Near the 
Walls of Seville,” the Gypsy Song, and 
“Away to Yonder Mountains,” and they 
are perhaps the most beautiful in her entire 
list. Mme. Alda’s fine record is Micaela’s 
air, “I Am Not Faint Hearted.” 
“Tipperary,” that popular British 
marching song, gains new laurels through 
its splendid readitioa by John McCormack, 
with a male chorus that lends an effective 
touch. Another number sung with male 
chorus is the favorite plantation air, 
“Carry Me Back to Old Virginy,” ren- 
dered by Alma Gluck with much tender 
feeling. The beloved old hymn, “Jesus, 
Lover of My Soul,” is beautifully given by 
Alma Gluck and Louise Homer, and Mme. 
Homer also sings charmingly the dear old 
“Annie Laurie.” John McCormack and 
Reinald Werrearath sing a favorite Eng- 
lish duet, “The Moon Has Raised Her 
Lamp Above,” a splendid number from 
“The Lily of Killarney,” an opera much 
in vogue some thirty years ago. Lambert 
Murphy sings an attractive serenade, 
“Beam from Yonder Star,” and Herbert 
Witherspoon sings the tender “ Memory” 
of Edna Park with much fine expression. 
Two noble Beethoven numbers, the 
“Funeral March” and ‘ Moonlight So- 
nata,” and the charming little “Le Secret” 
intermczzo, are beautifully played by 
Vessella’s Italian Band; and the Victor 
Concert Orchestra gives a delightful rendi- 
tion of the exceedingly graceful and me- 
lodious “‘Sylvia Ballet’ of Delibes. The 


» pure and delicate tones of the celesta, that 


comparatively unknown instrument, so 
skilfully played by Felix Arndt, are again 
in evidence on two new double-faced 
records, comprising four selections. 

Christine Miller sings admirably the 
exquisite Moore ballad, “‘Oft in the Stilly 
Night,” and the tender, almost solemn, 
song by Carl Bohm, “Calm as the Night.” 
Two effective songs, ‘‘Love’s Spell” and 
“When You’re Away,” are giv.n in de- 
lightful fashion by Olive Kline; and popu- 
lar Irish ballads are sung by two well- 
known tenors, Charles Harrison present- 
ing an excellent rendition of ‘‘ Macushla,” 
and Reed Miller rendering the popular 
Olcott ballad, ‘Sweet Inniscarra.” 

Surely no home or school need want for 
entertainment with this variety of music 
and mirth and many other new numbers 
so easily available, nor could wish for 
any better entertainment. Those who 
are familiar with the Victor and Victrola 
know this, and those who have not be- 
come acquainted with these wonderful 
instruments can readily enjoy that pleasure 
and hear any of this delightful music by 
visiting any Victor dealer’s. 


WORTH INVESTIGATING 

The Cultural Review School, 37 South 
Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill, the announce- 
ment of which appears on another page, 
offers a correspondence course to teach- 
ers and others, who may be interested in 
short-story writing. The course is in two 
parts, the first being an analytical study 
of the world’s best short stories. The 
second part is a preparation in story writ- 
ing based upon the first part. 

Teachers everywhere who desire to pre- 
pare for teachers’ examinations, will find 
the correspondence courses of this school 
especially adapted to their needs. 
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Song and Story 


Vill 
Alice E. Allen 


The little facts, fancies, stories, verses, and songs of this series — 
some new, some old — are given in the hope that every teacher will 
find something she can use for seat-work, for dictation, for story-telling, 
for “pieces to speak,”’ songs to sing, or plays to play. 


LITTLE BITS ABOUT MARCH 


Marcu! When we say the word, we hear the wind blow! 
And although it doesn’t seem that a high wind and the air 
full of stinging snowflakes mean spring, that’s just what 
they do mean. When March comes, spring is beginning 
all over again. We are so anxious for all the dear, old, 
outdoor things, we can ‘scarcely wait for them. March 
always brings some of them—the pussy-willow, the 
reddening maple and alder, grass blades, a few blossoms, 
and, without doubt, the first robin! We’ll have to keep 
eyes and ears and hearts wide open, lest we miss some of 
these sweet beginnings. 

The days grow longer all the time, now. About the 
twenty-first, they are again just the same length as the 
nights. The March nights are full of stars. And the March 
moon is bright and round through leafless trees all blowing 
in the wind. 

The stone of March is the bloodstone. This is a green- 
ish stone streaked with red. 

The flower of March is given as the violet. Somehow, 
we who know a cold windy March would choose a hardier 
blossom. Why not have a little voting contest in your 
school-room and elect a flower for our March? Shall it 
be the pussy willow? The crocus? The pink and white 
arbutus which looks as if it had been made by the sun’s 
warm kiss on a snowflake? Or, the brave little anemone 
—the wind-flower—which looks so frail, but is really 
so sturdy? 

The color of March? That’s another thing we must 
decide for ourselves. So many colors are beginning. Per- 
haps gray belongs to March—a soft silvery-gray with rose 
shining through, like the pinky-gray of pussy willow. If 
the wind had a color, it would be this same silvery-gray shot 
through with rose-color, wouldn’t it? 

St. Patrick’s Day comes on the 17th of March, you know. 
Shall we give March the shamrock for her emblem and green 
for her color? 


A HANDFUL OF MARCH BLOSSOMS 


(These verses may be used for quotations, or woven together into a 
pretty little ‘‘ Early Flower” exercise, as follows.) 


CONCERT RECITATION 
Little hardy flowers 
Like to children poor, 
Playing in their sturdy health 
By their mother’s door; 
Purple with the north wind, 
Yet alert and bold, 
Fearing not and caring not, 
Though they be a-cold!— Mrs. Howits 
Crocus 
Crocus that comes before the swallow dares 
And takes the winds of March with beauty. 
— Sel. 
Crocus (Purple) 
Like lilac flame its color glows, 
Tender and yet so clearly bright, 
That all for mi’es and miles about, 
The splendid meadow shineth out, 
And far-off village children shout, 
To see the welcome sight. 
— Mrs. Howitt 
SNOWDROP 
Snowdrops like specks of foam on stormy seas. 
— R. H. Stoddard 
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CowsLIP 

The wild marsh marigold shines like fire in swamps and 

hollows gray. — Tennyson 

BLOODROOT 

Bloodroots, whose curled up leaves, ef you oncurl, 

Each on ’em’s cradle to a baby pearl. — Lowell 
ANEMONE 


Who would have thought of seeing thee, 
Thou delicate anemone? — Hartley Coleridge 


There shiver in rose-tinted white the pale anemones. - — 5 
Gay circles of anemones danced on their stalks. — Se/. 
A fragile white anemone. — Sherman 


Pussy WILLOW 
Oh, you Pussy Willow, pretty little thing, 
Coming with the sunshine of the early spring, 
Tell me, tell me, Pussy, for I want to know, 
Where it is you come from, how it is you grow? 
— Sel, 
Sing a song of springtime, pussies in a row, 
By and by to catkins they will surely grow. 
— School Education 
HEPATICAS 
Dear little flowers of dainty blue, 
With hearts of palest gold, 
We love to stroke your fuzzy hoods, 
And watch your buds unfold. 


The leaves that cluster at your feet 
Are torn and ragged too, 

I think they stayed all winter, dear, 
To get a peep at you. — Sel. 


PIECES TO SPEAK 


MARcH 


The stormy March has come at last, 

With wind and cloud and changing skies, 
[ hear the rushing of the blast 

That through the stormy valley flies. 


Ah! passing few are they who speak, 
Wild stormy month, in praise of thee, 
Yet, though thy winds are loud and bleak, 

Thou art a welcome month to me! 


Then sing aloud the gushing rills, 

And the full springs, from frost set free, 
That, brightly leaping down the hills, 

Are just set out to meet the sea. — Bryant 


MARCH 


Like an army defeated, 
The snow hath retreated, 
And now doth fare ill 
On the top of the bare hill; 
The ploughboy is whooping — amon, anon! 


There’s joy on the mountains, 
There’s life in the fountains, 
Small clouds are sailing, 
Blue sky prevailing, 
The rain is over and gone}— Wordswerth 
(Continued on page 192) 
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What is the Standard of Time Required for Doing a Given 
Number of Simple Examples in Arithmetic 


How do you know when your class is up to the standard or whether your standard is 
higher or lower than that of some other schools? 


FASSET’S STANDARDIZED NUMBER. TESTS 


presents a definite standard for number work. Each card shows the time limit within which a 
given number of examples should be done by a class of standard efficiency. This is based 
upon long study and experiment in many different schools with various classes, and the “time 
limit”’ adopted represents the highest average attained. 


When Your Class Meets These Tests You Will Know 


that it is up to the accepted standard of schools where this work has been specialized and 
brought to a high degree of efficiency. This is the only method of number work embodying 
the invaluable “standardized” features. 

The Fassett method saves time, quickens the pace and develops efficiency. The pupil 
corrects his own work without aid from the teacher. It is the only method combining the 
speed of oral arithmetic with the mind impression of written work. 


Write now for free sample card and complete descriptive matter, addressing 
our nearest agency. 













BOSTON ATLANTA NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCO 


MILTON BRADLEY COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
Thomas Charles Co., Agents, Chicago, Ill. Hoover Brothers, Agents, Kansas City, Mo. 








Splendid Opportunity for Teachers 


The last day of school affords a splendid opportunity for teachers to leave a good impression 
uvon the entire community by giving Seibert Souvenirs tothe pupils. A Seibert Seavenit pleases 
the scholar and grat.fies the par nts. 


SEIBERT SOUVENIR NO. 14 


Tilustrated herewith is a beautiful product of the printer’s art. The symbolic design is embossed in silver. 
Text matter is steel-engraved in green; the cover is of heavy, pebbled stock, refolded to give the latest cuff 


effect. Size, when folded, 4x6inches. ‘The genuine silk mbbon is drawn through perforations and held by 
friction. ' 


The inside of the souvenir consis’s of an eight-page insert, giving ample space for the name of teacher, 
school board, scholars, sch»ol, district, township, county, and state— which matter must be furmshed when 
you order, We guarantee to print all names and data correctly as per copy submitted, Write legibly. 


An appropriate poem occupies three pages of the insert. 


If you desire, a photo of yourself or school building may be tipped on the first page. This adds 
greatly to the individuality of the souvenir. We copy any photograph sent us. Write name and address 
on the back of the photograph and it will be returned uninjured. In case you do not wish to use photos, 
the panel will show a suitable phrase neatly engraved. 


PRICE LIST POSTPAID 
12 without photo, $1.15; addit on1! ones, 6c. each; 12 with photo, $1.25; additional ones, 7c. 
each. Nolessthan 12 sold. Envelopesto match, 5c. per doz. Remittance must accompany order. 
Stamps or rersonal checks will be accented only when other forms of remittance are impossible. 
if you desire to see samples of this and other Souvenirs, send 2c. in stamps. 


You will experience a great dea! of satisfaction in having Seibert Souvenirs for the last day of 
school. !‘ecide early. Place your order for Souvenir No. 14 to-day or ask for samples. Don’t 
delay. If you ave dissatisfied with the souvenirs, your money will be refunded. We have been deal- 
ing with hundreds of teachers continuously for years. 


Seibert Printing Co., Box 11 Canal Dover, Ohio. 

















SECURE A FREE SCHOOL LIBRARY 
BY THE HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE METHOD 


Hundreds of School Libraries in the schools of all States acknowledge their indebtedness to our method. 


A POST CARD sent us will, by return mail, in response to request, bring you FREE, 100 or more Certificates, 
and full information, with Library Lists and Complete Catalog. 


Three hundred and more volumes of our publications covering all grades and all subjects. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY, BOSTON WEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISEO 
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(Continued from page 190) Pussy WILLOW 

CATKINS Where the singing waters flow, but uf 
By the swift river’s flood, Where the grass begins to show, as ee 
The willow’s golden blood There the pussy willows grow ion, Be 
Mounts to the highest spray In a row. happer 

More vivid day by day, . ; to the 

And fast the maples now Breezes from the wintry sky, of leaf 
Crimson through every bough, Send these pussies rock-a-by, any ot 

And from the alder’s crown When they in their cradle lie, phe 
Swing the long catkins brown. Swinging high. pale 
—Celia Thaxter ie ie : 4 fo 

Fairies’ kitty-cats are they, pion 
M And in little coats of gray, OM 
—_— They beside the brooklet play, till I , 
March! March! March! They are coming Every day. reques 
In troops to the tune of the wind; the su 
Red-headed woodpeckers drumming, WHAT WERE THEY? her to 
Gold-crested thrushes behind; What do you think I saw was 1 
Sparrows in brown jackets hopping, All bundled up in fur? Hav 
Past every gateway and door, Swinging at ease on a willow spray, - rt 
Finches with crimson caps stopping Nine little pussies plump and gray, ang 
Just where they stopped years before. But I could not find the sign of a claw, pod tc 
Not even the tip of a velvet paw; ~ Has 

March! March! March! They are slipping What do you think they were?— Sel. “The 
Into their places at last, and h 
Little white lily-buds dripping Jorry Marcu the be 
Under the showers that fall fast. Of all the months of all the year - : 
3uttercups, violets, roses, [ like old March the best ary 
Snowdrop and bluebell and pink; He’s such a jolly gentleman, + eh 
Throng upon throng of sweet posies He takes no time to rest. "Be 
Bending the dewdrops to drink. they 
He puffs and blows, and takes my kite they | 

March! March! March! They will hurry And carries it up high, ~s 
Forth at the wild bugle sound, Until it seems a tiny bird =. 
Blossoms and birds in a flurry Far in the deep blue sky. = 
Fluttering all over the ground. puzzl 
Hang out your flags, birch and willow, ‘Tis true he sometimes takes my hat, parts: 
Shake out your red tassels, larch, And tosses it away, Do 
Up, blades of grass, from your pillow! But I don’t care a fig for that, respor 
Hear who is calling you — March! ’Tis only done in play! — Sel. own § 
— Lucy Larcom (Continued on page 194) rad 
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(Continued from page 147) 
but if you make much of the response you 
will add to the number of volunteers. 

In connection with nature study so much 
can be done in this way. A child may 
happen to bring in a pretty leaf. Show it 
te the class, ask if they know what kind 
of leaf it is and say, “‘I wonder if you know 
any other kind of leaf beside this one,” 
and if you have interested the children 
in their first lesson in leaves it will be very 
easy to go farther afield in this subject 
and form a really good collection of leaves, 
seeds, rocks, butterflies, birds’ nests, etc. 

“May I go back and write large again 
till I get five more ‘excellents’?” was the 
request of one small girl who had received 
the sufficient number of “‘stars”’ to enable 
her to use a smaller handwriting, but who 
was not satisfied with the result. 

Have you cver read in class the story 

of the red-headed woodpecker and had a 
pupil bring a picture of one (if only a tiny 
one from a “Chiclet” package) and ask 
you to show it to the class? 
' Has your class read a solitary verse of 
“The Children’s Hour,” from their readers, 
and have you suggested that perhaps on 
the bookshelves at home they might find 
the whole poem, and then heard from 
several next day that mother or father had 
read them the whole piece, and that they 
themselves were trying to read it? 

Do your children ask questions or do 
they pass by words and sentences that 
they do not understand? If at first they 
are apt to dismiss an unknown word with- 
out displaying any curiosity about it, 
have you teased them pleasantly and so 
gotten them into the way of trying to 
puzzle out or inquire about the difficult 
parts? 

Do your children feel that they are 
responsible in a great measure for their 
own success, and do they ever ask if they 
may work and have corrected some exer- 
cise that they have missed during some 
absence from school? 

Yes, it is quite possible to have this 
pleasant, friendly, busy and energetic 
atmosphere in your class-room. Have 
you achieved it? 

AN ACHIEVEMENT IN HOME 

ECONOMICS 

Mrs. Florence A. Warner, Supervisor of 
Home Economics in Pawtucket, Rhode 
Island, has solved the problem of worth 
while instruction in cooking in the high 
school grades. The little dabs of single 
portions which are all that most munici- 
palities can afford to allow the pupils 
seemed to her to offer small training in 
cooking for a family. 

Mrs. Warner decided that if the pupils 
catered for the high school lunch instead 
of having outside firms do this it would be 
possible for each student to prepare food 
in sufficient quantities to really get an 
idea of providing for a family. Her plan 
is in successful operation. Fifty percent 
of the food used at the high school lunch 
counter is prepared by the cooking 
classes. Two capable women cooks pro- 
vide the rest and are paid for their ser- 
vices out of the profit of the lunch counter. 
Mrs. Warner’s plan not only pays the 
wages of the cooks, but pays for the sup- 
plies used also. 

Since the most cogent argument against 
the introduction of home economics is 
the cost, a consideration of Mrs. Warner’s 
plan is of interest. It is a valuable con- 
tribution to methods in practical education. 














TEACHERS, GET THIS FLAG 


FOR YOUR SCHOOL FREE 


Wake up the love-of-country spirit in your pupils. Make patriots of them. It 
means the making of better citizens; better men and women; better fathers anda 
mothers. You owe it to yourselves todothis. And the splendid big flag 
we send you will not cost you one cent either! 


WRITE US R Tell yur Pupils chent it totey. See if they don’t enter 
Washington eart and soul into the plan. Here is how you can get this 
and Lincoln FREE big flag free: 
Pictures ....__ Write us and we will at once send you postpaid 35 of our 
Emblematic Flag Buttons in the beautiful National colors. They make handsome shirtwaist sets and coat 
lapel ornaments. Give these to the children and let them sell them at 10 cents each. They can dispose 
ofthe lotin afew hours and will enjoy doing it. Then send us the proceeds and we will immediately 
ship you, all charges prepaid, one of our big 5x8feet Bunting Flags, 48 stars, sewed on both sides, 
a Standard U.S. Flag, for indoor or outdoor use. Guaranteed not to fade. The same flag that would 
cost you $4 or $5in any retailstore. And this way you get it absolutely free for your school. 

Don’t wait until tomorrow. Talk to your pupils about it today. The Schoo! Board will applaud your 
energy in getting the flag without bothering them and your pupils will love you all the more. 

8% Write today for Buttons, we will send them postpaid and you 
are not out one penny. 
= ARE THE PICTURES OF THE PATRIOTS “‘WASHINGTON” “BE 

AND “LINCOLN” ON YOUR SCHOOL WALL? 

We furnish them suitable for schools 20x24 inches in size, beautiful photo 
colors, and framed in solid black 2-inch frame. You can procure them on the 
same plan as the Flag. Write for 35 buttons, send us the $3.50 when sold by the 
children, and we will send either Washington’s or Lincoln’s picture securely 
packed and express paid to your station. We furnish either Washington or Lincoln 
buttons or the Flag buttons. Please state kind of buttens you desire us 
to send you. 4 After you have secured the flag or picture for your school we 
will pay you cash for writing a few letters for us to other teachers. 


MAIL ORDER FLAG CO., {07 Meridian St., ANDERSON, INDIANA 











$0 M FTI Mi E which will enable you to live better and enhance 
the joys of ex- 


istence. Teachers receive what their equipment 
enables them to demand. If you would increase 
your salary, if you want a better school and more favorable working con 





















SUCCESSFULLY 


AT HOME 


to advance your education, to put yourself on a 
plane of efficiency where your ability will be rec- 
ognized and where you can demand and get asalary 























NORMAL DEPT - Steowe Reviews 
ditions, let the Interstate organization direct your study this fall and mE OS MORE Benen ent SoLe8s 
winter. As much to be dreaded as the spirit which makes one to stand Kiementary Ala U- Mintory 
still is the mental attitude which keeps one from making a right start ee oe Elementary Economics 
. 7 ~ > _ s o8 . Piane Geometr 4 ogee and Methods 
Get busy now, Normal courses and Methods courses furnishing instruc Grammar and Analysio History of Education 
. Reading jucet 1 Peychology 
tion you need omporition and Rhetoric nysiology and Myg 
Am. ené Brit. Literature eogrephy 
General Mustory Phyecea! Geography 
in oo Agrcuiture 
ACADEM) - Each Suvesect ss 4 Course 
Arithmetic oo wry 
—- . . sate - onentney Qrasmmas Second Year Le 
Our students may pay tuitionsin monthly installments, WITHOUT | ~~ -4— Frectical heteric, 
EXTRA COST. Text-books, each specially prepared for our work, are Jj ""Ccmpetue! Poyeie 
furnished with every enrollment. They are desigaed solely for the one who ~~ — jae ——> 


History 
. y C Geomet: Med end Modern Mistery 
studies by correspondence. We have fifteen years of successful work SE sited 
to speak for us Courses are accredited at more than twenty-five great s 


schools-—a guarantee of excelleace. WRITE YOUR NEEDS TO-DAY Primary Eeetnate 


INTERSTATE SCHOOL OF CORRESPONDENCE | 


623-629 SOUTH WABASH AVE., CHICAGO 
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FOR PRIMARY TEACHERS 
Daily Lesson Plans in English 


By CAROLINE GRIFFIN 
Cloth 





224 pages Price, 50 cents 


These Lesson Plans consist of weekly outlines arranged by months— 
from September to June—for the first four years of school. They assemble 
an unusual number of appropriate verses and little stories, all chosen with 
reference to their literary merit as well as to their genuine interest for 
children. 

The teacher who follows these lessons closely, week by week, will find 
not only her English lessons arranged for her, but also plans for dramatiz- 
ing the material used. 

Correlated with the English Lessons are Reading, Writing, Nature 
Study and Games. 

The book is especially adapted to the use of rural teachers, but no pro- 
gressive teacher of first to fourth year children should be without a copy. 


EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING COMPANY 


New York Boston San Francisco 


Chicago 
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Music by Mary HayMAKER 
a = 
_—— 
on ——4 a _ -o— 
Bold March! Wild March! Oh! you _ sau - cy fel - low, E - ven tho’ your 
[ 
- ——— — e 7 - a o—te__ gy» = 
voice is rough, We know your heart is mel low. Hush, you'll wake the chil - dren up, 
aaiatinn cedieedielsaamemmahcaneliantcgemeaane Sadniitembimanieomage otitis Sis a sac 
a Segoe teen eondlbesnci eenseraliitosecatt —p=f 8 —p— =  saenes one >— — 
—t—e — ———_|_.-— gg 6 _ 2 _s—__, —__ # o_o - 
They are sweet - ly sleep - ing. Daf - fo - dil and  But-ter - cup. still are si - lence 
ritard 
Sr — a ————ae Se a 
an mons meme ae Se os =e +—— FA == =: | 
o ~~ ca @ @ * ~w- 
keep - ing. Sing, then, low, soft - ly blow, whis- per sweet - ly, soft - ly so. 


(Continued from page 192) 
In MARCH 


Oh, the winds — the winds awaking, 
In the groves of pine and larch, 

Oh, the little brooks outbreaking, 
Oh, the breezy days of March. 


Oh, the first green buds a-showing, 
Oh, the skies — a blue, blue arch! 
Oh, the blowing and the glowing 
Of the bonnie days of March! — A. E. A. 


THE CAT AND THE CATKINS 
When the catkins on the willow open in the spring, 
Then our catkin sits and listens for the birds to sing, 
Look out, birdies, how you trust him, he is very sly, 
Trust the catkins on the willow, but from pussy fly. 


He may feign that he is sleeping, still I say beware, 
He may hide his claws in velvet, but they still are there, 
Through a wreath of pussy willows, he may meekly squint, 


But he’s not that kind of catkin — birdies, take my hint! 
—C. E. Whiting 
(From ‘‘Whiting’s School Song-Book.” D. C. Heath Company, 
Publishers.) 
A SPRING AIRING 


All the good little kittens have washed their mittens 
And hung them up to dry, 
They’re gay and fluffy and soft and muffy, 
It’s time to lay them by. 
And now that we’ve come to the spring of the year, 
They have them all out airing here, 
And that is the reason, I do suppose, 
Why this little tree, as everyone knows, 
By the name of pussy willow goes! 
— Martha Burr Banks in Good Housekeeping 
Wuico ArE You? 
Monday’s child is fair of face, 
Tuesday’s child is full of grace, 
Wednesday’s child is full of woe, 
Thursday’s child has far to go, 
Friday’s child is loving and giving, 
Saturday’s child must work for a living, 
And a child that’s born on the Sabbath Day 
Is fair and wise and good and gay. 
— Old Rhyme 


THE WIND 


Blow, blow, March winds, blow, 
Blow us April, if you please, 
Blow away the cold white snow, 
Blow the leaves out on the trees. 
Blow the ice from off the brooks, 
Set their merry water free, 
Blow dead leaves from woodsy nooks, 
Show the violets to me. 
Do all this — ’twill be but play — 
Then, please to blow yourself away! 
School Education 


FINDING FAULT 
The winds refused to blow, 
“No use,” said they, “to try 
From north or south or east or west 
These folks to satisfy. 
The north wind is ‘too cold,’ 
The west wind, ‘bold and rough,’ 
The east is chilly, they complain, 
The south, ‘not cool enough.’’ 


And so the wind-mills stopped, 
The ships lay idly by, 

The sun beat down from morn till night, 
Because no clouds could fly, 

The people sighed for wind, 
“Blow hot or cold,” said they, 

“Blow north or south or east or west, 

*T will be the wisest way!”’ 


RUBBER Boots 


Crunching through 
swamps, 
Wading knee-deep where the little brook romps, 
Climbing o’er fences and stumbling o’er roots, 
Comes our little Boy Blue and his new rubber boots 


snow-paths and wading through 


Raiding and wading all through the long day, 
Stumbling and tumbling — where right leads the way, 
Left always follows: there are no disputes 

*Twixt little Boy Blue and his two rubber boots. 


Sleepy time’s coming for little Boy Blue 

Over in Dreamland, oh, what will he do, 

Unless he find there the pair that just suits - 

His own little two little new rubber boots? — A. E. A. 
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Tar Grrt FrRoM GIRTON AND OTHER 


Srorres ABOUT Scuoors. By C. W. 
BARDEEN. Syracuse, N. Y.: C. W. 
Bardeen, Publisher. 


Mr. Bardeen is almost the only real 
story writer of American education. 
His tales are unpretentious, but they al- 
ways ring true to life and these short 
stories embody some of his best work. 
They will aid many interested readers. 


HEALTH WorRK IN ScHoots. By Ernest 
Bryant Hoag, M. D., and Lewis M. Ter- 
man. Boston, New York, Chicago: 
Houghton, Mifflin Company 

The problems involved in health su- 
pervision, health examinations, and hy- 
giene teaching form the subject matter of 
this volume. It gives special emphasis 
to the part played by the teacher in school 
health work, and shows minute knowledge 
of her problems and difficulties. 


ELEMENTARY EXERCISES IN AGRICUL- 
tuRE. By S. H. Dodisman, B. S. Agr. 
New York: The Macmillan Company 

The teaching of Agriculture is still in 
rather a chaotic state and the most en- 
thusiastic teachers are hampered by lack 
of knowledge and adequate text-books. 
[his book assumes that many of the 
things a farmer needs to know may be 
taught most effectively in the laboratory. 
Therefore he has arranged a series of 
exercises which any teacher can use, and 
equiring only the simplest equipment. 
Rural teachers should 


find them very 
useful. 
Funk & WacGNaLts HicH Scnoor 
StanDARD Dictionary. Abridged from 
the New Standard Dictionary. Eighty 


thousand words defined; 
illustrations; 902 pages. 
$1.50, net. 

This work, which is the most recent of 
the abridgments from the New Standard 
Dictionary, contains eighty thousand 
terms of all kinds, each one having its own 
alphabetical place in the one vocabulary 
order of which the book consists. In addi- 
tion to the spelling, pronunciation, mean- 
ings, and etymology of this large number 
of words — more than four times as many 
as constituted the vocabulary of William 
Shakespeare — this volume contains sev- 
eral thousands of groups of synonyms 
discriminated and antonyms supplemented 
by prepositions. 

Careful discrimination has been exer- 
cised in the inclusion of dialectic and slang 
words. Such of these as are recorded have 
been retained to meet the demands of the 
English classics chosen for the entrance 
examinations at our leading colleges and 
universities. 

As a distinct departure from the 
weather-beaten track traversed by lexi- 
cographers, the editors of this book 
have adopted the simple plan of the New 
Standard Dictionary and arranged all 
of its contents in one alphabetical order. 

On account of its comprehensive vocab- 
ulary, a book of this kind commends it- 
self as a handy dictionary for desk use, the 
vocabulary being sufficiently inclusive to 
embrace all the words about which the 
average man may seek to be informed. 


twelve hundred 
Price, in cloth, 





mA a AM, 


DoesY our Figure Please You? 4 


Your dressmaker can never make a gown look well on you 
unless you have a good figure and unless you carry it we. 





I want to make you realize that your figure and 
health are almost entirely in your own hands, and that by 
Ho poten my simple, hygienic directions in the privacy 


re You Can Be So Well 


that your whole being vibrates health. I have helped 70,000 of the 
most refined, intellectual women of America to regain health and 
good figures; and have taught them how to keep well. Why not 
you? You are busy, but you can devote a few minutes a day, in 
the privacy of your own room, to following scientific, hygienic 
principles of health prescribed to your particular needs. 


DOL IU 


I have reduced the weight of over 32,000 women and increased the 
weight of as many more. In my work for reduction or building flesh, I 
strengthen every vital function so that you are full of life and energy. 


My work has grown in favor because results are quick, natural and 
permanent, and because they are scientific and appeal to common sense. 
Fully one-third of my pupils are sent to me by those who have worked 
with me, 


nity 





I wish you could stand with me at my window for a few minutes and, 
as the women pass, realize with me how many need better figures, better 
health. They could have them, too, with just a little daily effort which is 
easy—not as hard as what they are enduring. 





The best physicians are my friends—their wives and daughters are my 
———S medical magazines advertise my work. Someone in your town 
nows me. Ask yourfriendsabout my work. lam at my desk daily from8 to5. 


No Drugs—No Medicines 


I study each woman's case just as a physician studies it, the only 
difference being that instead of medicine [ strengthen and put in place 
weakened organs by exercises for nerves and muscies controlling them, 
bringing a good circulation of warm blood to them, which I purify by 
teaching correct breathing. I relieve such Ailments as 


Indigestion Sleeplessness Catarrh Suffering in 
Constipation Nervousness Headaches Pregnancy 
“f Anaemia Torpid Liver Weakness Rheumatism 


_ _ [have published an interesting booklet showing how to stand and walk correctly and giving other = 
information of vital interest to women. You are welcome to it. Write for it. It is FREE and I will 
also tell you about my work. If you are perfectly well and your figure is just what you wish, you may 
be able to help a dear friend —at least you will help me by your interest in this great movement for 
greater Culture, refinement and beauty in woman. Sit down and write me NOW. Don’t wait — you 
may forget it. I have had a wonderful experience and I should like to tell you about it. 


SUSANNA COCROFT, Dept.45, 624 South Michigan Ave., CHICAGO 


TITUUOOUVUUNOQOTOGNULUGY L000 L00UUC0RUSEUGONARUOOASA SULLA Uc TUAUIQUNSUUQAUUGUUUUAUUAUAOOUUL | Ite 
5 | | | | 
Miss Cocroft is a college bred woman. She is a recognized authority upon the scientific care of the health 
and figure af women. She personally supervises her work. 


TEACHERS! Get Free For Your School 
100 VOLUME CLOTH BOUND LIBRARY AND BOOK=CASE 


Prepaid Delivery — No Expense — Investigate. Drop us a card and we will mail you full 
particulars. Library Covers all Grades. 


licMINN & GEAR, 125 PINGREE AVE., DETROIT 
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THE 


EDMANDS EDUCATORS’ EXCHANGE 


Teachers placed every month. 
101 Tremont St., BOSTON, MASS. 


Our 19th year manual sent free. 
30 Sheldon St., WILKESBARRE, PA. 











THE CARY-STUART TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
C. WILBUR CARY, Manager, HARTFORD, CONN. 


Our business is done by recommendation in answer to direct calls from employers. 





This is an age of specialists —it’s an agency’s business to place teachers. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has good positions for good teachers with good records 


Harlan P. French, Pres., Vincent B. Fisk, Sec’y., 81 Chapel St., Albany, N.Y. 
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ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS | 


In every month of the year are days calling for special programs or entertainments. 
Nearly all contain material that may be adapted to such days. 


spring, and summer. 


The material is sometimes 
In the books described below 


fact something for any kind of program. Much of the matter is original, and all the books have been arranged by 


Children’s Speakers 
TINY TOT’S SPEAKER. By Misses Rook 


& Goodfellow. Contains more than one 
hundred and fifty pieces of only a few lines 
each, expressed in the’ simplest language. 
For the wee ones. Paper, 15 cents. 





ES 
LITTLE PRIMARY PIECES. By C. S. 
Griffin. It is a big day for the small per- 
son when he “speaks his piece.” Here are 
over one hundred short, easy selections, 
mostly new, and all the very best. For 


children of five years. Paper, 15 cents. 
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CHILD'S OWN SPEAKER. By E.C. &L. J. Rook. A collection 
of Recitations, Motion Songs, Concert Pieces, Dialogues, and Tab- 
leaux. Contains over one hundred pieces, many specially written 


for this book. For chikiren of six years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. A veritable 
storehouse of short rhymes and brief paragraphs adapted to the 
age when the aspiring speaker first selects his 


Children’s Dialogues and Drills 
LITTLE PEOPLE'S DIALOGUES. By Clara J. Denton. All new 


and original. Everything bright and fresh. For special days and 
seasons as well as for general occasions. For children of ten years, 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 
PRACTICAL DIALOGUES. By Amos M. Kellogg. A varied, well- 


balanced book, which teaches young people something worth while, 
and provides also for a laugh at the right place. The dialogues 
are all simple and easily learned. Nine are arranged for two char- 
acters each, eleven for three characters, and others for greater num- 
bers. Just the right program may be found among these two score 
dialogues, Forchildren of twelve years. Paper binding, 25 cents, 


YOUNG FOLKS’ DIALOGUES. By Charles C. Shoemaker. Every. 
thing written for this volume. One of the best books in print. Pro. 
vision made for anniversaries and for school and home entertain- 
ments. For children of fifteen years, Paper binding, 26 cents, 


SUCCESSFUL ENTERTAINMENTS. By Willis N. Bugbee. Brimful 
of origina] dialogues, drills, tableaux, pantomimes, parades, medleys, 
etc. For children of five to fifteen years. Paper binding, 25 cents, 





own piece. Especial stress is laid on nature and 
outdoor beauty. For children of seven years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents. 
LITTLE PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By Mrs. J. W- 


Shoemaker. A superior collection of recitations 
for little people, mostly in verse and ranging in 
length from four to twenty lines. In its 100 
pages are dialogues, recitations, motion songs, 
and holiday exercises. All the material is fresh 
and new, a number of the pieces appearing here 
for the first time in book form. For children of 
nine years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


PRIMARY SPEAKER. By Amos M. Kellogg. 
This volume contains 200 carefully selected pieces 
for just that age when the child’s natural diffidence 
makes the right piece very necessary. Boys, 
especially, have been considered in the compila- 
tion, while for the more ready speakers there are 
selections that afford opportunity for dramatic 
skill. For children of tén years. Paper bind- 
ing, 15 cents. 


YOUNG PEOPLE’S SPEAKER. By E. C. & 
L. J. Rook. This book is composed of bright, 
cheery, and wholesome recitations by the most 


books. 


selections. 


published. 





One Hundred 


Choice Selections 
NUMBER FORTY 


Compiled by 
Prof. HENRY GAINES HAWN 


The new volume in a 
famous series of recitation 


The compiler has not only 
drawn from his own exten- 
sive repertoire, but he has 
also had access to the col- 
lections of other persons 
prominent in the profession 
and has thus secured an ex- 
ceedingly wide 


Every recitation new. 
Contains nothing previously 


Paper binding, 30 cents 
Cloth, 50 cents 


YOUNG FOLKS’ ENTERTAINMENTS. By E£.c. 
& L. J. Rook. Contains Motion Songs, Concert 
Pieces, Pantomimes, Tambourine and Fan Drills, 
Tableaux, etc. All specially prepared, directions 
simple. For children of five to fifteen years, 


Paper binding, 25 cents. 


EASY ENTERTAINMENTS FOR YOUNG 
PEOPLE. Composed of a number of original 
and simple plays, short comedies, and other at- 
tractive entertainments, all easily produced, and 
sure of success. For children of five to fifteen 


years. Paper binding, 25 cents. 
DRILLS AND MARCHES. By E.C.& L 


Rook. Contains Broom Drill, Hoop Drill and 
March, Mother Goose Reception and Drill, Doll 
Drill, New ‘Tambourine Drill, et Fullest 
directions and success of every drill assured. 
For children of five to fifteen years, Paper 
binding, 25 cents. 


range of 


Holiday Occasions 
SPECIAL DAY EXERCISES. By Amos M. Kel- 


logg. Almost every week inthe school year has 
its birthday of a national] hero or a great writer. 








opular authors. For children of twelve years. 
aper binding, 15 cents. 


PRACTICAL RECITATIONS. By Amos M. Kellogg. Upward of 
seventy recitations of exceptional merit, carefully arranged for gram- 
mar grades and ungraded schools. Longfellow, Lewis Carroll, Bry- 
ant, Farrar, Heine, Saxe, are among the contributors. For children 
of thirteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 


YOUNG FOLKS’ RECITATIONS. By Mrs. J. W.Shoemaker. An 
excellent collection of fresh and crisp recitations adapted to the vari- 
ous needs of young people’s entertainments. The selections are all 
short, dealing chiefly with childish pleasures, with some whole- 

some fun and many passages by famous 

writers. There are also dialogues and acting 
tableaux. For children of fourteen years. 


Paper binding, 15 cents, 


\ 

PRACTICAL DECLAMATIONS. By Amos M. 
Kellogg. Centainsa hundred short declama- 
tions, every one of which has been tested. 
There are declamations upon such subjects 
as “Success in Life,” “Real Power,” “ Elo- 
quence,” ‘“‘Things to Remember,” “Fun.” 
A splendid book for boys. For children of 
fifteen years. Paper binding, 15 cents. 











Washington, Michael Angelo, Shakespeare, Long- 
fellow, Holmes, Browning, and Emerson are among those that the 
children learn about here, and the great holidays are not forgotten. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
ENTERTAINMENTS FOR ALL THE YEAR. By Clara J. Denton, 


For each holiday there are two or more features —dialogues, drills, 
motion songs, exercises, plays. Among the days provided for are 
New Year’s, Lincoln’s Birthday, St. Valentine’s Day, Washington’s 
Birthday, St. Patrick’s Day, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Flag Day, 
Fourth of July, Labor Day, Thanksgiving Day, Easter and 


Christmas. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SPRING AND SUMMER SCHOOL CELEBRATIONS. By Alice 


M. Kellogg. For each warm weather holiday, including May Day, 
Memorial Day, Closing Day, there are ten to thirty new suggestions. 
Tableaux, pantomimes, recitations, marches, drills, songs, and special 
programs provide exactly the right kind of material. Paper, 30 cents. 


HOLIDAY ENTERTAINMENTS. By Charles C. Shoemaker. It 
contains many original exercises, dialogues, and novel entertain- 
ments suitable especially for the Christmas Holidays as well as for 
Easter, Decoration Day, Fourth of July, Thanksgiving, etc. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

HOLIDAY SELECTIONS. By Sara S. Rice. These selections are 
especially adapted to Christmas, New Year, St. Valentine’s Day, 
Washington’s Birthday, Easter, Arbor Day, Decoration Day, Fourth 
of July, Thanksgiving, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


For sale by all booksellers, or sent prepaid 
Our 160 page catalogue of Books, Plays and Teachers’ Aids 


THE PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY 
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FOR ALL THE YEAR 


hard to find. These books solve the problem. 


Many of them are especially devoted to the holidays of late winter, 


will be found readings, recitations, dialogues, drills, marches, tableaux, pantomimes, monologues, and plays —in 
persons of wide experience in the preparation of entertainment material. 


Humorous Speakers and Dialogues, Drills, 
Tableaux, Monologues, etc. 
GOOD HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Henry Firth 


Wood Many of the pieces make their first appearance in this 
vo while a number of others are original creations of the com- 
pil No reader wishing to keep abreast of the times can afford 


to be without this book. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
CHOICE HUMOR. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles C, 


Shoemaker. One of the most popular humorous recitation books 
published. Every piece is a gem, and there is not a coarse one 


among them. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
CHOICE DIALECT. For Readings and Recitations. By Charles 


C. Shoemaker. Contains selections in all dialects, such as Irish, 
Scotch, French, German, Negro, etc., representing all phases of senti- 
ment, the humorous, pathetic, and dramatic, and all the very best 


of their kind. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
COMIC DIALOGUES. By John R. Dennis. This is the “some- 


thing real funny” that young people like; but there is nothing coarse 
in it. ‘The dialogues are suitable for school and church use by two 
to a dozen children. _Some of them are Innocents Abroad, Artist’s 


Dream, Strictly Confidential, etc. Paper bind- 


IDEAL DRILLS. By Marguerite W. Mor- 
ton. A collection of entirely new and 
original drills, into which many unique 
features are introduced, with diagrams 
illustrating the movements. Among the 
more popular and pleasing drills are the 
Brownie Drill, Taper Drill, Maypole 
Drill, Rainbow Drill, Tennis Drill, Easter 
Drill, Ring Drill, and Scarf Drill. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 


EUREKA ENTERTAINMENTS. The 
weary searcher after new spirited material 
for entertainments will find just what is 
wanted for use in Day-school, Sunday- 
school, at Church Socials, at Teas or for 
Parlor Amusement. This volume contains over 80 new and 
original games, costumes, and decorations. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


EXCELSIOR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Contains a wide 
variety of new and original dialogues expressly prepared for this work 
by a corps of especially qualified writers. Paper ing, 30 cents. 


joy 
A DALOCUES a 














ing, 30 cents. 
CHOICE DIALOGUES. By Mrs. J. W. Shoe- 


maker. Doubtless the best all-round dialogue 
book in print, adapted as it is to the Sun- 
day-school or day-school, to public and to private 
entertainments. Each dialogue specially written. 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
HUMOROUS DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By 


Charles C. Shoemaker. All the dialogues are 
clean, bright, and taking, and sure to prove 
most successful in their presentation. They 
can be given on any ordinary stage or platform, 
and require nothing difficult in the way of cos- 


tume. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
CLASSIC DIALOGUES AND DRAMAS. By Mrs. 


J.W. Shoemaker. Contains scenes and dialogues 
selected with the greatest care from the writings 
of the best dramatists. Some of the greatest 
and most characteristic scenes from Sheridan, 
Schiller, Shakespeare, Bulwer Lytton, etc., have 
been judiciously selected here. Paper binding, 
30 cents. 


STERLING DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. 


The dialogues in this book were chosen from a 


scenery. 


Shoppers,” 





JOLLY 
DIALOGUES 


Willis N. Bugbee. This orators and wriers of all ages and nations 


By ¢ 

is fresh entertainment 
material by an author of 
wide experience. All the 
dialogues are humorous. All 
are very easy to do and they 
are adapted to the use of 
children from eight years 
old up. The costumes and 
scenery are all of the sim- 
plest : most of the entertain- 
ments can be given without 


. Among the good things in 
the book are: 
‘‘Mrs. Mason’s 
Poodle,” ‘‘ What Became of 
the Dinner,” ‘‘Renting the 
Pickaninnies,”’ 
Pa Plays Football,” ‘The 
Deacon’s Spotted Calf.’’ 


Paper binding, 25 cents 


SELECT SPEECHES FOR DECLAMATION. By 
John H. Bechtel. A volume especially prepared 
for college use and containing a superior collec- 
tion of short prose extracts from the leading 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 
TEMPERANCE SELECTIONS. For Read:ngsand 


Recitations. By John H. Bechtel. This collec- 
tion comprises speeches and recitations from the 
most eminent clergymen, lecturers, and writers 


of the century. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SUNDAY-SCHOOL SELECTIONS. For Readings 
and Recita.ions. By John H. Becht.l. An ex- 
cellent collection cf 15 pieces of unusual merit, 

uited to Sunday-school Concerts, Christian En- 


deavor Societies, etc. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL ENTERTAINMENTS. Com 


posed of originally prepared responsive exercises, 
dramatized Bible stories, dialogues, recitations, 
etc., adapted to all kinds of celebrations. Paper 
binding, 30 cents. 

MONEY MAKING ENTERTAINMENTS. By 
Misses Rook and Goodfellow. There is no 
better way to raise money for church, school, or 
benevolent purposes than by means of enter- 


*“* Christmas 


“* Johnny’s 








large store of material, the contributions having 
been received from the best qualified writers in this field of litera- 
ture. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
MODEL DIALOGUES. By William M. Clark. Every dialogue 
.is full of life and action. It is composed of the best contribu- 
tions of more thah thirty of the leading writers, and so varied as to 


suit all grades of performers. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
STANDARD DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A. M. In 


variety of subject and adaptation to occasion this book has special 
points of merit, and the dialogues will be found both interesting 
and instructive. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOLDAY DIALOGUES. By Rev. Alexander Clark, A. M. 
Contains much good material for the young folks as well as for the 
older people, and furnishes a great range and diversity of sentiment. 
Paper binding, 30 cents. 

POPULAR DIALOGUES. By Phineas Garrett. Provision is made 
for young and old, grave and gay. ‘The subjects are well chosen, 
and the dialogues full of life and sparkle. Many of the selec- 
tions possess the quality and scope of true drama, though brief and 


easy to give. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
FANCY DRILLS AND MARCHES. By Alice M. Kellogg. More 


than fifty new ideas. Among them are a Sifter Drill, Ribbon 


March with Grouping and Posing, Hatchet Drill, Pink Rose Drill, 


Zouave Drill, Wreath Drill and March, Glove Drill, Tambourine 


Drill. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
to any address upon receipt of price 


tainments. Paper binding, 30 cents. 
HOW TO BECOME A PUBLIC SPEAKER. By William Pittenger. 


This work shows in a simple and concise way how any person may 
become a ready and effective public speaker. He is here directed 
how to gather thoughts, how to arrange to the best advantage, 
how to overcome timidity, and how to acquire a mastery of all the 
arts of the Orator. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


TABLEAUX, CHARADES AND PANTOMIMES. The features 
contained in this attractive volume are adapted alike to Parlor En- 
tertainments, School and Church Exhibitions, or for use on the Ama- 
teur Stage. Much of the material was specially written, and all is 
eminently adapted to the purpose. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SKETCHES, SKITS AND STUNTS. By John T. McIntyre. Good 
vaudeville material, amateur or professional, is hard toget. This 
book contains an abundance of the best for both 
classes. There are jokes, monologues, dia- 
logues, stories, songs, sketches, parodies, and 
short farces. Paper binding, 30 cents. 


SCHOOL AND PARLOR COMEDIES. By B. 
L. C. Griffith. The plays differ widely in 
character, thus affording an unusual variety. 
The scenery required isin noinstance difficult, 
the situations are always ingenious, and the 
plots are such as to hold the attention of an 
audience from the beginning to the end, 


Paper binding, 30 cents. 


MONEY MAKING 
ENTERTAINMENTS 





is sent with every order or mailed free upon request 


924 Filbert Street, 


Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Teacher’s Cottages 


Elsewhere in this issue we publish a short account of the 
housing system for rural teachers that obtains in Denmark, 
with some illustrations furnished by the Department of 
Education, Washington. The subject is particularly interest- 
ing just now because, in some parts of the United States, 
cottages for teachers have already passed the experimental 
stage. The opportunities of a teacher, possessed of attrac- 
tive personality and cultivated tastes, living in this way 
in a rural community can hardly be estimated. Anyone 
familiar with the interior of the ordinary farm-house, 
even of the well-to-do, and the mode of living of those 
who dwell in it, will recognize this opportunity at once 
as well as the enrichment which it will bring to the 
teacher’s own life. Living as a fine art is almost unknown 
in many rural communities. It can never be taught, 
perhaps, but the teacher could be a living exemplification 
of it. Here are some of the facts already accomplished: 

“Teachers’ cottages are one of the latest developments 
in education. They are rapidly passing out of the experi- 
mental stage, however; the State of Washington has more 
than a hundred, and Texas is approaching that number. 
The plan has been devised as a result of the difficulty of 
providing living arrangements for teachers in rural sections. 
‘Boarding ’round’ is no longer popular with either teacher 
or neighborhood. Then there are certain advantages con- 
nected with the cottage. It gives a desirable permanency 
to the position, which is beneficial to the community as well 
as to the teacher; and when it is located near the school- 
house it affords opportunity for work in domestic science. 
One county in Alabama has completed its sixth home for 
rural teachers. In one town the cottage was built by popu- 
lar subscription, has six acres of land attached to it, and is 
occupied by the teacher at a nominal rental. In some of 
these cottages several teachers live together upon a basis 
of co-operative housekeeping. It is claimed for the cottage 
system that, by making rural life more attractive, the lack 
of male teachers is being to some extent supplied.” 





Cultivate Detachment 


Ability to control one’s temper is a necessary quality 
in a teacher, but there is another power quite as useful and 
much less common. This is the ability to discern between 
the offense aimed at the teacher personally and that 
prompted by a simple spirit of mischief or a desire to attract 
the notice of the other children. We have seen teachers 
who regarded every small school-room happening as a 
personal affront, a wanton outrage against their own dignity, 
and small offenses, that might better have been ignored, 
were magnified out of all just proportion. This is generally 
the type of teacher who is always sending pupils to the 
principal for punishment and usually explains afterward 
that the principal fails to support her. She is apt to have 
strong likes and dislikes, as the pupils soon perceive, al- 
though she may not intend to show them. Children who 
may have been quite innocent of any personal feeling toward 
the teacher at first, will soon become conscious of this failing 


and take a truly fiendish delight in arousing it. In short, 


50 Bromfield Street, Boston, Mass. 


the teacher’s own attitude of mind will soon make fact 
what, at first, existed only in his own imagination. We 
have repeatedly seen-a crowd of young boys drive a 
man of this type to the point of utter exasperation, al- 
though ordinarily with others they were amiable, well- 
behaved youngsters. If you are conscious of this hyper- 
sensitiveness, it is surely possible to cultivate a spirit of 
detachment, to impersonalize your work, so to speak. At 
least you can laugh at yourself, for, after all, this whole 
temper of mind is very absurd. Here is an illustration given 
by Emerson E. White in his “School Management”’: 

It is both unwise and unjust for a teacher to 
feel that the misconduct of his pupils is aimed at him — 
that they are actuated by conscious personal feelings toward 
him in all that they do or fail to do. Such a feeling is sure 
to estrange the teacher’s heart, to lead to personal likes and 
dislikes toward pupils, and to end in discord. A reference 
to his own experience as a pupil ought to dispel such a delu- 
sion from a teacher’s mind. The conduct of a pupil may be 
aimed at the teacher, may have a personal feeling back of it; 
but this is exceptional —at least it should be so con- 
sidered. The true policy for the teacher is ¢o keep 
himself out of his pupil’s conduct — to consider misconduct 
as an Offense against the school, and not against himself. 

“The writer once gave this advice to some young teachers 
in a county institute and in the evening he was 
surprised and the audience convulsed, by a very pat illustra- 
tion given as an introduction to an elocutionary entertain- 
ment. The elocutionist said that, at the close of the after- 
noon session, he put on his overcoat and fur muffler (the first 
seen in that section) and, with the words, “Keep yourself 
out of your pupils’ conduct,’ ringing in his ears, started for 
the hotel. As he was turning a corner, a little imp across 
the street yelled out, ‘My! Ain’t that feller got long ears!’ 
Supposing that the remark was suggested by his fur muffler, 
and aimed at himself, he started across the street to punish 
the fellow for his impudence, but, on glancing up the street, 
he saw a man leading a mule with the longest ears he had 
ever seen. He came quickly to the conclusion that the boy 
meant the mule! ‘It is usually wise,’ he added, ‘to take 
it for granted that the mischief of the school is aimed at the 
mule.’” 


A Mother’s Club 


We frequently have requests for help in starting a 
mothers’ club in small rural communities. Although we 
have published a good deal on the subject from time to 
time, there is evidently need of more definite advice and 
more detailed account of the work accomplished. Will 
not some teacher, who has successfully inaugurated such 
a club in a small village, tell us just how she proceeded 
in the matter? 








YOUR OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU 
Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery 
Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 
ust Eye Comfort. Write for Book of the Eye 
ymail¥ree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 
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Free 


Guide Book 


“California and the 
Expositions” 


Do you know that you can actu- 
ally spend an entire week in San 
Francisco, visiting the Exposition 
every day, including hotel bills, 
meals, carfare, and Exposition fees 
for as little as $20? Send for this 
free book; it tells you all about it. 
Thousands of teachers are going 
out to visit the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition at San 
Francisco, open February 20 to 
December 4; and the Panama- 
California Exposition at San Diego, 
open every day during 1915. 
Send for this free book, today. Just fill 
out and mail the coupon below,andlearn 
how to visit the San Diego Exposition, 
Denver, Colorado Springs, Salt LakeCity 
without any additional railroad fare 
over the cost of your Exposition ticket; 
how, for averyslight additional expense, 
ou can make a circuit tour of the 
est, visiting Yellowstone National 
Park, in the season, Seattle, Tacoma, 
Portland, with choice of rail or sea trip 
from Portland to San Francisco, berth 
and meals on ship included, with three 
months’ return limit and stopover priv- 
ileges in both directions if you travel 


Union Pacific 
Standard Road of the West 


GERRIT FORT, P.T.M. 
Union Pacific R.R., Omaha, Neb 


Please serngl me new booklet No. 15— 
“California and the Expositions.” 





Street Address 














DRA WING-—PAINTING 


Learnat Home by Mail 


Special Limited Offer 


Be a Cartoonist, Newspaper, 
Magazine or Commercial Illus- 
trator; paint in Water Colors or 
Oil. Let us de velop your talent 
Free Scholarship Award. Your 
name and + brings you 
full perticulans of this unusual 
offer by return mail and our 
handsome illustrated Art 





Annual, free. 


| FINE ARTS INSTITUTE, Studio 673, Omaha, Neb. 


ENTERTAINMENTS 


Dialogues, Recitations, Drills, Speakers, Mono- 

logues, Operettas, Musical Pieces, Finger Plays, 
PLAY Songs, Illus strated Songs, Pantomime Songs, Shadow 
Plays, Tableaux, Pantomimes, Special Entertainments for 
all Holidays. Minstrels, Jokes, Hand Books, Make-Up 
$, etc. Suitable for all ages and occasions. Large 
catalogue Free. Every Teacher should have one. 
T. S. DENISON & Co. Dept. 67 Chicage 






























NOTES 


— The Albert Teachers’ Agency 623 
South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl., pub 
lishes a neat booklet entitled “Teaching 
as a Business.” The booklet contains 
much information of great value to teach- 
ers applying for positions. There are 
many hints about letter writing, about the 
personality of a teacher when he appears 
before a school official and some hints 
about the way in which he should present 
his claims; also numerous hints on things 
he should not do. During the past year 
this pamphlet was used in the class-rooms 
of more than fifty Normal Schools and 
Departments of Education in our Uni- 
versities and Colleges. It will be sent 
free to any teacher. 


—Teachers who are interested in secur- 
ing decorations for their school-rooms 
should not fail to take advantage of the 
offer made by the Greenfield Art Associa- 
tion advertised in February Primary Epv- 
caTION. The Greenfield Art Association 
furnishes a beautiful painting, in oil colors, 
of the “Old Swimmin’ Hole,”’ made famous 
by James Whitcomb Riley, the children’s 
poet. This painting is 30 x 40 inches and 
is framed in Flemish oak. They give, 
also, a bust of Mr. Riley, modeled by J. 
Leeland Roop, which is recognized as one 
of the best likenesses of the poet ever made. 
It is one-half life size. The picture and 
bust may be obtained with so little effort 
that the majority of schools can be easily 
supplied. These will prove to be per 
manent decorations and will become more 
valuable as the years go by. One dollar 
from each sale is set aside as a fund to 
erect a monument to Mr. Riley at his old 
home, Greenfield, Indiana. 


PENN PUBLISHING COMPANY’S 
ENTERTAINMENT BOOKS 
The attention of teachers is called to 
the advertisement of the Penn Publishing 
Company on pages 196 and 197 of this 
issue, where will be found listed Recita- 
tions, Dialogues, Drills, Tableaux, Plays, 
etc., suitable for all occasions. Now that 
Dramatization has become so firmly estab- 
lished in the school-room, teachers will be 
glad to learn of the abundant material 
made available through these publications. 


“THE ROYAL BAKER” FREE 

The Royal Baker and Pastry Cook 
Book will be sent free to any of our sub- 
scribers who will address the Royal Baking 
Powder Co., 131 William St., N. Y. City, 
and mention Primary Epucation. This 
book contains over 500 very practical re- 
ceipts for all Kinds of Cookery. See their 
advertisement on page 189. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 
cost to herself or pupils, addressing Educa- 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 








You Are as Old as You aah 


“Why is not the skin of + peal face as fair and firm 


as that of your body? you look older than you 
are, it is because you are not doing what you should 
to help nature. My exercisesin 


Physical Culture 


for the Face 


do for the face what my exercises for the body have 
done for the health and figures of 70,000 women 
Results are quick and marvelous. In six or ter 
minutes a day you can do more with these exercises 
it home than massage will accomplish in an hour a 
day in a beauty parlor.” — Susanna Cocroft. 
Miss Cocroft, after years of experience, has pre- 
pared the instructions for this course, including as ) 
the care of the Hair, Eyes, Hands ‘and Feet. 
Wrinkles Flabby, Thin Neck Sallow, Freckled Skin 
Double Chins Crow's Feet Dandruff 
Tired Eyes Pimples Thin, Oily Hair 
Pouches Under Eyes Sagging Facial Muscles 
Tender, inflamed Feet 
and many other blemishes are relieved and overcome 
The expression is invigorated, the skin cleared, the 
hair made glossy, more abundant, the eyes stronger 
and brighter, the feet comfortable, hands smooth. 
Our pupils look ten years younger after our course. 
Write for FREE booklet to-day. 


GRACE-MILDRED CULTURE COURSE 
624 S. Michigan Ave., Dept. 19, CHICAGO 














BILLY SUNDAY’S MESSACE 
AUTHORIZED. Great opportunity for man or woman 
to make $6.00 to $15.00 a Unusually liberal terms 
Spare time may be used. Particulars and samples free. 
Universal Bible House. 489 Winston Bldg., Phila., Pa. 


CLASS PINS 


FACTORY TO YOU 
FOR COLLEGE, SCHOOL OR SOCIETY 
Ca with attractive prices malied free 


request. » either style of pins here ilius- 
trates with any three letters end f 
STERLING Sit. 
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BAS ERUS. CO, S53 SASTIAN tuoe., ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


CORRESPONDENCE COURSE 
IN STORY=-TELLING 
Study the art of story-telling with 
Miss Georgina Speare, who has pupils 
in almost every State in the Union. 


MISS GEORGINA SPEARE 
17 COURT STREET = = UTICA, N.Y. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


THE MICHAEL REESE HOSPITAL 


Registered by the State of Illinois. Three- 
year course preparatory instruction. Theoreti- 
cal and practical class work throughout the 
course. For information address 
Miss E. C. Burgess, Box 32, Training School, 
Michael Reese Hospital, Chicago. 


SCHOOL-ROOM 


PLAYS AND EXERCISES 


FOR APRIL 


Price, 20 cents 
In the Heart of the Woods, Exercise for 
Arbor Day. (Grade—Intermediate.) 
Spring of the Year. 
Arbor Day 
Song of the Dryads. 











In the 
(Grade—Imtermediate. ) 
Greeting. (Grade— Primary.) 
In Sugar Season. 
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It is a legitimate and helpful business. 
private schools have been put there by means of teachers’ agencies. 
aged by able, experienced and reliable persons, and have our recommendation. 





A DIRECTORY OF LEADING TEACHERS’ AGENCIES , 


“ An honest, painstaking, efficient teachers’ agency is a very serviceable institution for school boards and teachers.” 
Some of the very best and most successful educators in public schools, colleges and 
The following excellent teachers’ agencies are man- 


Wa THE RIGHT TEACHER IN THE RIGHT POSITION MEANS THE HIGHEST SUCCESS 





FOR BOTH TEACHER AND SCHOOL.” | 








Eastern Teachers’ oo 
ESTABLISHED i890. , 


Miss E. F. FOSTER, Manager. 
Miss T. M. HASTINGS, Acting Manager. 


GS Beacon Street, 


Telephone Connection 


Boston. 





Agencies are daily helping others; they will help you. 


THE FICKETT TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
EDWARD W. FICKETT, Manager, 


8 Beacon Street, Boston. 
Teachers Wanted at Once for all Grades. 





REGISTER NOW. 





The Salary your qualifications deserve is increased by an agency registration. 





“BREWER dee ney 


1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING, CHICAGO 








Register Now! 


ME TEAGHER'S EXCHANGE ° S23°32jeton st 


RECOMMENDS TEACHERS, TUTORS AND SCHOOLS. 


It pays —to pay —to get — more pay. 








An Agency registration increases your chances for securing work entirely congenial. 


YOU WANTED THAT POSITION 


Did you get it? In “Teaching as a Business” you may find the reason 
why. This booklet is suggested by our own observations of thirty years of 
the successes and failures of applications. IT TELLS HOW. Sent free. 
THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 623 S. Wabash Ave., Chicago, III. 


Western Office: Spokane, Wash. 








Engage the help and experience of an agency. 


POSITIONS OF ALL KINDS FOR TEACHERS CO-OPERATIVE INSTRUCTORS’ ASS'N | 








Write us y A 
won min gare al MARION, IND. 





Free Literature. 








Have you ever registered with an agency? It pays. 





The Schermerhorn Tea chers’ Ageonc 


A superior agency for superior people. We recommend only reliable candidates. Services free to Shel officials. 
CHARLES W. MULFORD., Prop. (Tel. 1635 Murray Hill) 353 Fifth Ave... New York, N.Y. 








WESTERN POSITIONS FOR TEACHERS 


For Every Department of School Work. As Publishers of the annual “‘ Rocky Mountain Teachers’ Agency 
School Directories,’ we are in touch with nearly all the schools in the following States: Arizona, California, f 
Colorado, Idaho, Kansas, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North Dakota, Oklahoma, Oregon, South 
en. Utah, Washington and Wyoming. Booklet, * ‘How to Apply for a Schooland Secure Promotion. With 
Laws of Certification of Teachers of all the States,” free to members or sent prepaid for Fifty Cents in stamps. 
Money refunded if not satisied. WRITE US 
TO-DAY for free booklet showing how we 
place our teachers. WM, RUFFER, Mer. 
The Largest Teachers’ Agency 
in the Rocky Mountain Region 





ROCKY MTT TEACH CHERS: 





AGENCY. EMPIRE BLD‘G, DENvER.COLO. 








Competition for positions grows sharper each year — use every help 


PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU oe ye. cut an ay Operates locally and nationally. 


Direct recommendations. Teachers 
NO ADVANCE FEE wanted for emergency calls. 


THE FISK TEACHERS’ ACENCIES 


2A Park Street, Boston, Mass. 317 Masonic Temple, Denver , Col. 
156 Fifth Ave., New York, N.Y. 316 Journal Bidg., Portland, ‘Ore. 
1847 U Street, Washington, D.C. 2161 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley, Cal. 
28 E. Jackson Blod., Chicago, Il. 343 Douglas Bi’g., Los Angeles, Cal 


Send to any address above for Agency Manual, free. 














School News 
E. V. Leighton 


PRIVATE AND PAROCHIAL SCHOOLS 


Have you ever thought of what over. 
crowding our public schools would suffer 
if private and parochial schools should shut 
down? Do you realize the work that 
schools of that class are doing in your 
neighborhood? Are you for or against 
them and Why? 

Truly we have too long underestimated 
the work of private and parochial schools 
and too long have been oblivious of our 
obligations to them. Turn loose their 
pupils and part time classes must be the 
rule in any community we know of. 
William Holmes Davis says that in 1912- 
193, 1,717,893 boys and girls were en- 
rolled in private schools and that in the 
five years during which public high schools 
increased their enrollment thirty-four 
percent, private high schools increased 
their enrollment fifty-eight percent. Some 
of the questions he asks in connection 
with the subject are so thought-inspiring 
that I pass them on. Here they are: 

“If these schools were closed what 
would be done with these students? 
Would they enter the public schools? 
Would it be beneficial for the public 
schools if they did enter? Would the 
boys and girls be benefited by this change? 
What would be done about those who 
go off to boarding school? Would they 
have to remain at home or would boarding 
schools, public boarding schools, be pro- 
vided for them? Is it advisable to send 
boys and girls off to school? Is it best 
to have institutions where each boy is 
dealt with as an individual rather than as 
one of a type? Is there provision in the 
public schools for the study of the habits 
and ideals of the individual adolescent 
boy? Does he need such study? Does 
the public school make sufficient arrange- 
ment whereby the boy of exceptional 
ability may use that ability? Do the 
private schools train for good citizenship 
and in this way help to carry the burden 
of the public schools?”’ 


MICHIGAN SEEKS TEACHERS’ 


The Michigan plan “provides for the 
voluntary retirement on a pension after 
twenty-five years of teaching, or a volun- 
tary retirement on a larger pension after 
thirty years of teaching provided the 
| application has served fifteen years in- 
i cluding the last five immediately before 
retirement in Michigan; or retirement by 
the State after fifteen years if incapaci- 
tated and deserving. The retirement fund 
is to be created by monthly contribu- 
tions from all school teachers and by 
legislative appropriation.” 

The New York Post says: “Twelve 
States now retire all public school teach- 
ers on pensions and the larger cities in 
fourteen more do the same.” 

Pension laws as they now exist and as 
they are being framed place a premium 
on remaining in one spot. Is that de- 
sirable? 


PENSIONS 
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BIRD PICTURES IN ‘Ihe err» Pictures 


NATURAL COLORS 


TWO CENTS EACH for | | 
13 or more, Size 7 by 9. 


Order NOW for Spring Bird 
Study Se nd 50 cents for pic- 





Dr. G. STANLEY HALL, President of Clark University, says: 


“T am glad to make an exception to my rule to commend no school 
material, in favor of The Perry Pictures. 
terested in them from the first, and regard them as a very important 
addition to our school equipment. 
not only in the larger cities, but in the smallest country districts 





I have been greatly in- | 


They should be in every school 





tures of 25 common birds and noes 


a very brief description ofeach. | yoy cannot 








Every child should know these pictures. 


at least a few of the great pictures of the world. 
when beautiful reproductions of great paintings may be had at only 


ONE CENT EACH 


afford not to have your boys and girls know 
Especially 





for 25 or more. 
Postpaid. Size 5} by 8. 


The Mill 


Large Pictures for Schoolroom Decoration 


Why not hang one new beautiful picture in your 


’ -CNIT CI7C , ey Z > "i -19 schoolroom NOW so that your pupils can enjoy it 
Smaller HALF CENT SIZE. 3 by 34 Larger SEVEN CENT SIZE. 10 by 12. all the rest of the school year —and hundreds of 
e . 7 — ey nee other pupils for many years to come? 
gar In March send 5 two-cent stamps for our NEW 64 page CATALOGUE containing: 1600 Only 75 cents for a choice picture, on paper 
“$F a att , iad : au —— - » » ee o . P al a ta 22 by 28 
miniatur‘ illustrations, a one cent picture,a two cent picture, a bird picture in natural colors— Sa” Send for “The Mill.” shown above, or the 
and an Extra Size picture on paper 9 by 12. Angelus, Baby Stuart, Sistine Madonna or Sir 


Galahad 


THE PERRY PICTURES COMPANY Your pupils could earn several ofthese pictures for 


BOX 1, MALDEN, 


your schoolroom by selling our Extra Size (7 cent 
size, 10 by 12 pictures in the community ow? 
write us for particulars 





MASSACHUSETTS 








NOTES 





—The new Remington Notes has ar- 
rived. It is the first 1915 issue, well 
worthy of its predecessors, and if anything 
filled fuller of timely and interesting fea- 
tures than even Remington Notes usually 
is. Dr. Cyrus Townsend Brady, well- 
known and widely-read author and pub- 
licist, contributes “Confessions of a 
Dictator.” His work has_ necessarily 
brought him in close association with 
numerous stenographic and typist assist- 
ants, so that he knows them intimately 
their virtues as well as their shortcomings. 
With kindly humor and his usual crispness 
of expression he describes his experiences. 
A rich vein of well-directed and hard- 
headed advice runs through the whole 
article. Miss Remington describes the 
“Super-Remington”’ as she sees it, and 
tells how it will double the field of the 
typist’s work. As fit and timely as the 
name “Super-Remington”’ is in these days 
of “super-men,” ‘“super-dreadnoughts,” 
etc., it is no more so than the fac-simile 
letter from a Belgian which is also repro- 
duced in this number. The letter is a 
request that the writer be placed on the 
mailing list for Remington Notes, is dated 
Antwerp and arrived at the Remington 
office, in New York, October 9th, “The 
Day Antwerp Fel” “Practical Points 
for Typists ’ Department as usual is brim- 
ful of interesting and helpful suggestions 
that will make the typist’s work worth 
more. “The Error-Proof Operator” is 
another article extremely helpful in its 
nature :xplaining ai.ong other things how, 
at the sem -annual contests held at all 
Remington offices, every typist who writes 
sixty words a minute ior fifteen minutes 
absolutely with ut error can win a Rem- 
ington Typewriter as a prize. Reming- 
ton Notes is circulated free. We advise 
every steaographer and typist whose name 
is not now on the mailing list, to write 
to the Remington Typewriter Company, 
327 Broodway, New York, and have it 


70 Fifth Avenue 


The Pratt Teachers’ Agency “sen'you: 


Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, public and private 


schools in all parts of the country. 
Wm. 0. PRATT, Manager 


Advises parents about schools. 





Agencies create a demand for teachers by the constant presentation of their candidates. 





IF YOU WANT A COOD POSITION OR PROMOTION 
write usat once. Kindergarten, Primary and Grade Teachers especially. We have placed over 
eleven thousand brainy men and women in good positions. No registration fee necessary. 
The Western Reference & Bord Ass’n., 680 Scarritt Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. 





The time to be registered with an agency is all the time. 





hicago 414-416 Steinway Hail 
4 « Life Bldg 

Baltimore,Md Munsey Bldg 
Spokane, Wash...Chamber of Com. Bldg 


The Agency with the Short Understandable Contract 26th Year 


B.F. Clark Teachers Agency «+= iyo. “sews 








Do it Now! Do it Now! 


THE THURSTON TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Recommends a in : ng to direct calls from Employers. Has good teachers oe any position at any time. 
ur free Booklet tells how to apply for a positio 
ANNA THURSTON, Mgr. . R. NICHOLS, Asst. Mgr. 
623 So. Wabash Avennte Chicago, Ill. 








It is always wise to have “a frien! at the Court of Caesar.” Register Now! 


CUNNINGHAM TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Registration fee 
Mrs. Margaret Cunningham-Clancy, 





not required in advance. Send for application blank. 
Mgr., | Magnolia Terrace, Albany, N. Y. 





ENTERPRISING, EFFICIENT, A riacine 6 ENCY FOR TEACHERS 
PROGRESSIVE AND 


PROFESSIONAL METHODS 


FOR 16 YEARS 


“WE HAVE HAD OUR LIBRARY 
for nearly four months, and it reaches the children in their daily home-life, a true example 
of which I will relate,” says Miss Gertrude Thompson in telling her experience in securing 
a free school library. Send for this interesting little 16 page illustrated booklet telling how 
one of the volumes of her school library reached into the hearts of one poor family, The 











the PACIFIC TEACHERS’ ACENCY 
has been building up its business in the Northwest 
until to-day it has the confidence and patronage of the 
educators in its field. Write to-day for our Seven- 
teenth Year Book. - H, HUNTWORTH, Mgr. 
535 New York Block, Seattle, Washington. 











entered 


booklet is sent free. Address Educational Publishing Co., Boston, New York, and Chicago. 
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1915 ALASKA = $310 


Canadian Rockies; Pacific Coast; Grand Canyon; 
Colorado Spings; Denver. JULY 2 to AUGUST 9, 


SECOND TOUR $265 

Yellowstone Park; Canadian Rockies; Pacific Coast; 

Colorado Springs; Denver; Salt Lake City. AUGUST 6 

toSEPTEMBER 5, Both tours personally conducted by 
MARY E, FITZGERALD 

224 N. Hamlin Ave., Chicago 


“THE PUBLIC SCHOOL IS THE 
HERITAGE OF THE MASSES.” 


-“THE SCHOOLMASTER.” 


See to it, O ye teachers, that this inheritance is 
handed down not only where it rightfully belongs, 
but that it is enlarged and extended by the use of 

the very best aids and helps that it is possible to 
obtain. 


DIXON’S SOLID COLORED CRAYONS 


are noted for their strength and durability. Ata 

meeting held at Boston, 250 drawing teachers were 

enthusiastic over their usefulness and beauty 
Send 16 cents for a sample box 


JOSEPH DIXON CRUCIBLE co. 
JERSEY CITY, N. J. 




















The Lawton Duplicator 
1 Thirty days free 
trial to teachers. 
Write for catalog 
giving size and our 
free trial offer. 


E. LAWTON A - a 
46 MURRAY §S 
NEW YORK C ITY 


SCHOOL SUPPLIES> Sa'*!osze mattes 

* free to Teachers. 
Speakers, Dialogues, Plays, Drills, Games, Songs, 
Marches, Entertainment Books, Flags, Festooning, 
Drapery, Tableau Lights, Entertainment Material, 
Cducational Books and Aids for Teachers, Rew ard 
Gift Cards, Drawing, Sewing, Coloring, Alphabet, 
Number, Reading, Report, and Busy-Work Cards, 
Records, Certificates, Diplomas, Drawing Stencils, 
Blackboard Stencils, Colored Sticks, Pegs, Beads, 
Stars, Papers, Reeds, Raffla, Needles, Sewing Card 
Thread, Paints, Crayons, Erasers, Scissors, Maps, 
Globes, Charts, Blackboards, Dictionary Holders. 
Address to A. J, FOUCH & CO., WARREN, PA. 








O. M. HEATH, Director and Principal 
Established 10 Years 


TEACHERS! 
~ 

AN EXAMINATION STARING YOU IN THE FACE! 

We have an easy method and delightful 

correspondence courses, 

Are you a city teacher who wants an in- 
crease in salary? 

Are you a - teacher who wants to get 
into the city? 

Are you a country teacher who wants to get 
into a village or city? 

Are you without a profession and do you 
want to pass a teacher's examination? 

WRITE US FOR PARTICULARS 

County Superintendents: We want your co- 
operation in introducing our Courses to your teachers. 
We can help you to increase the efficiency, enthusi- 
asm. and spirit of your teachers. 

2700 Chicago Teachers have studied in this school. 

WRITE FOR OUR PLAN 

We have published a book containing all Chicago 
and Cook County teachers’ examination questions, 
March to November, 1914. Invaluable for teachers 
everywhere preparing for examinations. Cloth, 75 
cents Paper, 65 cents 

Ask us about our plan 
spondence outlines 


THE CULTURAL REVIEW SCHOOL 
37 South Wabash Avenue, Box 1221, CHICAGO, ILL. 


for loaning our corre- 














EDUCATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
OF AMERICA 
President — John MacDonald, Topeka, Kan. 
Vice-Pres. — Henry G. Williams, Athens, O. 
Secretary — Julia Fried Walker, Indianapolis. 
Treasurer — S. Y. Gillan, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Executive Committee— Howard A. Gass, 
Jefferson, Mo.; G. L. Towne, Lincoln, Neb.; 
H. D. Cullen, Birmingham, Ala. 


MEMBERS 
American Education, Albany, N. Y. 
American Journal of Education, Milwaukee. 
American Primary Teacher, Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal, Milwaukee. 
Arkansas School Journal, Little Rock, Ark. 
Atlantic Journal of Ed., Richmond, Va. 
Canadian Teacher, Toronto. 
Colorado School Journal, Denver, Colo. 
Educator-Journal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Educational Exchange, Birmingham, 
Florida School Exponent, Miami, Fla. 
Kindergarten-Primary Magazine, N. Y. 
Journal of Education, Boston, Mass. 
Manual Training Magazine, Peoria, II. 
Moderator-Topics, Lansing, Mich. 
Missouri School Journal, Jefferson City, Mo. 
Midland Schools, Des Moines, Iowa. 
Nebraska Teacher, Lincoln, Neb. 
New Mexico Journal of Education, Santa Fe. 
North Carolina Education, Raleigh. 
Ohio Educational Monthly, Columbus. 
Ohio Teacher, Athens, Ohio. 
Oklahoma School Herald, Oklahoma City. 
Pennsylvania School Journal, Lancaster. 
POPULAR EDUCATOR, Boston Mass. _ , 
PRIMARY EDUCATION, Boston, Mass. 
School and Home Ed’n, Bloomington, IIl. 
School Bulletin, Syracuse, N. Y. 
School Century, Oak Park, IIl. 
School Education, Minneapolis, Minn. 
School Journal, New York, N. Y. 
School News, Taylorville, Il. 
School Science and Mathematics, Chicago. 
Sierra Educational News, San Francisco. 
Southern School Journal, Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Monograph, Brooklyn, N. 
Texas School Journal, Dallas, Texas. 
Western School Journal, Topeka, Kan. 
Western Teacher, Milwaukee, Wis. 
Wisconsin Journal of Education, Madison. 


Ala. 


City. 


—In education lies the hope of the 
world to-day — education in its broadest 
sense, education which will bring us all to 
larger realization and understanding of 
other races and peoples — this might be 
the keynote of the February Century, 
sounded by W. Morgan Shuster in his 
brilliant presentation of ‘Peace and 
Disarmament,” some reflections of a 
neutral on war and education; by Edwin 
Davies Schoonmaker, who makes some 
startling statements while he discusses the 
question, ‘‘Has the Church Collapsed?” 
by Arthur Bullard, who in his article on 
“National Defense,’’ declares that military 
strength is not the only or by any means 
the best, form of protection; most strongly 
of all, perhaps, by Marion Craig Went- 
worth, whose one-act play, “War Brides,” 
voices the passionate protest of the women 
of the world who are “strong to keep the 
world going, to keep sacred the greatest 
things in life — love and home and work,” 
yet are kept “dumb, silent drudges.”’ 
‘Promise to see to it that if we bear you 
the men for your nation, there shall be no 
more war. See to it that they shall not go 
forth to murder and be murdered. That 
is fair. We will do our part — we always 
have. We bear and rear and agonize. 
Well, if we are fit for that, we are fit to 
have a voice in the fate of the men we 
bear. If we can bring forth the men for 
the nation, we can sit with you in your 
councils and shape the destiny of the 
nation, and say whether it is to war or 
peace we give the sons we bear.” 
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YOU NEED MEDICINE 
AT THIS TIME 


Everybody is more or less troubled 
at this season with loss of vitality, failure 
of appetite, that tired feeling, or with 
bilious turns, dull headaches, indigestion 
and other stomach troubles, or with 
pimples and other eruptions on the face 
and body. The reason is that th= blood 
is impure and impoverished. 

Hood’s Sarsaparilla relieves all these 
ailments. Ask your druggist for this 
medicine and get it to-day. Nothing else 
acts l’ke it. Get Hood’s. 





LET ME READ YOUR CHARACTER 


1 your handwriting. Mind you getareally ‘ond a 
ing that will help you in kk ve, he alth, business and do: 

ticaffairs. Price 10c. Sure to please you. Money back i 
dissatisfied, GR.BEAUCHAMP 2583 8th Ave, New) rk City 





NATIONAL KINDERGARTEN COLLEGE 


ELIZABETH HARRISON, President 
SUMMER SCHOOL JUNE 14 TO AUGUST 6 


Kindergarten and Primary Methods. 

Model Demonstration Schools. 

Credits applied on Regular Courses. 

Resident Dormitory on College Grounds 

Come to a school where instruction received 
will have practical value in your fall work. 

For full information, address 


Box 31 
2944 Michigan Boulevard, Chicago, Ill, 


SUMMER SCHOOL IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
AMERICAN COLLEGC CF PHYSICAL EDUCATION, Inc. 
( Co-Educational ) 


Including School for Physical Directors, School for Play- 
ground Workers and Schoo for Teachers of Eugenics. 
ive Weeks, June 5 





30 to August 5 

CLASSES will be conducted in all branches of Phys- 
ical Education. They will be open to beginning and 
advanced students. Each department will be in charge 
of a specialist. 

HU \DREDS OF TEACHERS take up special work 
such as is offered in our summer school, and combine it 
= ad regular teaching work, and hus earn more 


THE SCHOOLS are housed in our quarter-of-a-mi- 
lion dollar building, provide: ; — large gymnasium, 
mr > tank, tennis court 

) YEAR NORMAL COURS E BEGINS SEPT. 16 


Send for our announcement. 


Address “ecretary, Box, 20 42nd & Grand Blvd., Chicago, Ill 


ILLINOIS TRAINING SCHOOL 
FOR NURSES 
Founded in 1880 


Offers an up-to-date course in theoretical instruction 
ind practical training to women who wish to enter the 
nursing profession. 

Favorable applicants must meet the rec juirements of 
good health, of age (19-35), of good moral ch aracter, 
1aving had one year Ns High School instruction or its 


luc ational equivaler 
The instruction covers includ- 
The school catalogue and blanks will be sent on appli 
cation to the Superintendent of Nurses 


ing a preliminary course 
509 Honore Street, Chicago, III, 





a period of three years, 





The Montessori Method in Rome 


o=emy [f you are interested in my investigation 
and study of the Monressorr Metuop 
iv Rome, and my practical adaptation of 
the Methcd to the American School for little 
children I will be glad to send illustrated pam- 
valet on request Mrs. J. Scott Anderson, 
Directress, Torresdale House. Training course 
begins Octuber Ist. 
American Montessori Teacher-Training School 
ale, Philadelphia, Pa. 


“OUR SCHOOL LIBRARY” 


Send for this interesting little illustrated 
booklet by Miss Gertrude ‘Thompson, telling 
how she secured a school library without 7 
cost to herself or puplle addressing Educa- | 
tional Publishing Co., Boston, New York, 
and Chicago. 
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SOUVENIRS 
FOR GIFTS FOR YOUR PUPILS 
AT SCHOOL CLOSE 


Samples Free, stamp appreciated 


| \ ae ir 
a ee 
es a 











oar kK 1j to t ré 
I ed in Gold and Red ar 
matter referred to 
reeting verse i 
venir especially attractiv 


Price: 10 for $1.00, additional ones 6c each. 

With Photo: 10 for $1.25, additional ones 7c each. 
Envelopes are included free of charge. 

Send 5c for assured mail delivery. 


Present your pupils with a flag of our country They 
alter years 


OHIO PRINTING COMPANY 
W. E. SEIBERT, Proprietor 
NEW PHILADELPHIA, OHIO 








SECURE 
A FREE 
SCHOOL 
LIBRARY 


BY THE 


HAWTHORNE CERTIFICATE 
METHOD 


It will not cost you nor your pupils any- 
thing — and they will enjoy the undertaking. 

Don’t put it off. It will come easy. Do 
it NOW. 

Just send us postal for 100 Hawthorne 
Library Certificates (free) and full infor- 
mation. 


WE SEND THE CERTIFICATES FREE 
REMEMBER You are under no obligation 


or do not enter into any contract to order a 
library. Less than 1 per cent of those who 
endeavor to secure a library by our method 
are unsuccessful. 


Hawthorne 


Address for Circulars and Certificates 


’ EDUCATIONAL PUBLISHING CO. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 

















Seeds and Bulbs for 
SCHOOL CHILDREN 


SUPERIOR FLOWER SEEDS 
(40 sorts) at 2 cts. Per Pkt. 


SUPERIOR VEGETABLE SEEDS 
(30 sorts) at 2 cts: Per Pkt. 


BEST FLOWERING BULBS 


(23 sorts) also: 





Strawberry Plants, Asparagus Roots, Privet, 
Paper Flower Pots, Resurrection Plants, etc. 


All at 2 Cts. Each 


When sup] lied to schools or clubs of school children 





ALL SELECT, NEW, AND HIGHLY 
IMPROVED VARIETIES 


aa HE demand for inexpensive seeds and bulbs for educa 

tional and experimental purposes among school children 
is now so general that we have organized a department to 
meet this want with seeds and bulbs of some of the new 
and most highly improved varieties, all at 2 cents each 

By this means we hope to encourage school children 
in their quest lor knowledge and experience in Horti 
culture and to introduce our superior seeds and bulbs 
into new homes. 

Teachers or representatives of civic bodies, women’s 
clubs, etc., are invited to apply for illustrated list of va- 
rieties, which also contains full instructions for ordering. 

We will send as many copies as can be used to advan- 
tage among the pupils of any school. 

In writing ask for School Children’s List of Seeds and 


Address, 


JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, 
School Garden Dept. FLORAL PARK, N. Y. 


Bulbs. 





Why Mr. Childs Has Undertaken to Supply School Children 
with Superior New Varieties of Seeds and 
Bulbs at Trifling Cost. 
JouNn LEWIS CHILDS been prominent in school work all 


a 
W 
ing ol « 


His stock elected 
with arent r ex n n is to help 
chil ’ Ip ‘ out the actual cost of growing and 
listributing them which can be done cheaply when handled in enormous quantity and 
to introduce his superior Seeds and Bulbs into new homes 


(H. H. DAVIES, Supt. Scnool Garden Dept ) 
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complete and perfect the teaching of English, 


a 
#| History, Geography, etc., by fitting in the orzgenal music 
ea 





4| which formed so vital a part in the development of Nations, 

Fl and in the events chronicled in the great Literature of all 

»| ages and of all peoples. 

| This little booklet presents a chronological table of | 

L world events, relates the development of | 
Music from the Ancient Hebrew civilization, 
to the present time, which alone is worth 
more than the ordinary text book and also | 


shows how to utilize the Victor in every de- 
partment of school work, thus correlating 


music with every other sub- 
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ject in the entire course. 
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oy j 
Victor XXV - i fe 
$67.50 special quotation Send for Si ee CC py to by 
to schools only pa 
When the Victor is not in : a 
F use, the horn can be placed Educational Department i 
4 under ~~ instrument = _ J 
1 secure from danger, and the e ° ° 
i cabinet can be locked to pro Victor Talking Machine Co. 
: tect it from oe and promis 
i ble 
a. use by irresponsible Camden, N. Zz 
- ' 














